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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WHAT SILAS SAID AND DID. 


S laws mother of Silas Ringe had been fading through the summer 

months, and when the cold winds of autumn set in, it was evident 
that she had not long to live. Esther Sarel was often with her, and 
to her the old woman would talk in a way that made Esther some- 
times think that it did not so much matter whether one went through 
life as a great lady or as a poor washerwoman, if only, when the end 
drew near, one could await its coming as cheerfully and as hopefully 
as did bedridden Mrs. Ringe. 

There had been some sort of an understanding between Esther 
and Silas that they should be married in the course of the next 
spring, and visit the Great Exhibition together, at which huge toy- 
shop Helsingham was to be represented by the sideboard carved by 
Silas’s cunning fingers. Latterly, however, the condition of Mrs, 
Ringe had been such that not a word about marriage had passed 
between Esther and Silas for several weeks ; but still Silas indulged 
his dream in silence of what next summer was to do for him,—it was 
to crown his love, and to render him famous. 

Silas, on rising before daybreak one morning to go to work, went 
into his mother’s room as usual to see how she was. She did not 
respond to his greeting with her customary “Good morning, lad.” 
Silas bent over her with the candle, and saw, to his horror, that she 
was dead. She had died in the night, in silence and alone. Silas 
called in one or two neighbours, and then sat down to ponder over 
his loss, for he had loved his mother dearly. Of course, there was 
nothing now to hinder him from getting married next spring: but, to 
do him justice, this was a thought that just then afforded him no 
elation. His first intention was to go up to Irongate House in the 
course of the morning, and tell Esther the news ; but he suddenly 
remembered that this was Miss Davenant’s wedding-day, and that 
Esther was to have a new dress, and would be very busy, and full of 
the excitement caused by such an important event. 
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“Poor girl!” said Silas to himself. ‘Her life is not such a gay 
one that I should spoil her pleasure to-day by being the bearer of bad 
news. What I have to tell will keep till morning.” 

When morning came, Silas put off his visit to Irongate House till 
afternoon. About eleven o’clock he went into the town to make 
some arrangements connected with his mother’s funeral. As he was 
crossing a narrow bye-street, he was stopped by one of his acquaint- 
ances, a man whom Silas detested, an idle, drunken fellow who was 
always more intent upon his neighbours’ business than his own. 

“ Halloa! Silas,” he shouted. “Thou’lt be too late to see her if 
thou doesn’t make haste.” 

“'Too late to see whom? I don’t understand thee, Will French.” 

“Why, see thy sweetheart, to be sure. I thought thou was on thy 
way to see Esther Sarel before they took her back to prison.” 

“Art thou mad, or drunk, Will French?” said Silas sternly. 
“What nonsense is it thou art talking ?” 

The man stared at Silas for a minute or two. 

“ Dostn’t thou know ? Hastn’t thou heard the news ?” he gasped out. 

“Know what? Heard what news ?” said Silas impatiently. 

“Why, about Esther Sarel. She’s committed to the sessions for 
stealing a letter.” 

“It’s a lie—an infernal lie!” said Silas savagely. 

“Ts it?” said Will French. ‘ Well, then, I must have dreamed 
it—that’s all. Why, man alive, it’s hardly five minutes since I left 
the court-house, and heard old Bungay commit her. Little Dawkins 
found the thing out, and Stuffer fetched her from Irongate House last 
night in a cab, and she was put in quod till this morning, and 
now— Why, if he isn’t off up the street as hard as he can tivy, 
pegging away with his game leg like one o’clock! ‘Talking’s dry 
work, <A dram wouldn’t come amiss.” 

A quarter of an hour later, Silas had heard the full details of the 
affair from a policeman with whom he was acquainted. All that he 
said when the policeman came to the end of his story was, ‘“ How 
can I get to see her? I must see her.” 

“You must get a magistrate’s order,” said the man in blue; “and 
that won’t admit you till after four o’clock.” 

It was instinct rather than the exercise of any reasoning faculty 
that directed Silas towards the shop of his friend Van Nooden, the 
bookseller. Haggard and wild-eyed, he walked straight up to Van 
Nooden ; it was no time for the ordinary courtesies of society. 

“T want a magistrate’s order to see the young woman who was 
committed this morning for stealing a letter,” he said. “ Will you get 
me one ?” 

“T will,” said the bookseller promptly, who had already heard the 
particulars of the case. And with that he stretched forth his hand 
and grasped the hand of Silas ; and Silas knew that the sympathy of 
one good man was with him in his trouble. 
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Silas, utterly regardless of the business respecting which he had 
come out this morning, slunk back home through the outskirts of the 
town, as though he himself were a felon, and every eye that encoun- 
tered him could see the brand. On reaching home, he shut himself 
up in the little outhouse at the bottom of the garden, in which was 
the famous sideboard, now close upon completion. He sat with his 
face buried in his hands, almost as immovable as one of his own 
carvings, till the deepening dusk of the November afternoon told him 
that the hour for seeing Esther was come. 

“No lips but her own shall condemn her,” he kept saying to 
himself. “If all the world should believe her guilty, and she herself 
told me that she was not guilty, I would believe her, and make her 
my wife in spite of everything.” 

He found the order ready for him at Van Nooden’s, and he walked 
thence to the prison like a man in a nightmare. He knocked, 
presented his Open Sesame, and was admitted through a little wicket, 
which snapped him up and shut its teeth upon him with cool indiffer- 
ence, as though he were hardly worth the trouble of taking in. After 
further jingling of keys and undoing of bolts, he found himself on the 
inner side of a second door, and was then ushered into a great bare, 
desolate-looking room, lighted with two flaring gas-jets, furnished with 
a deal table and benches, and having a set of chains and half-a-dozen 
ugly-looking blunderbusses by way of ornament over the fireplace. 
He had not long to wait. Presently an inner door opened, and 
Esther Sarel stepped into the room, followed by a thin, silent, resolute- 
looking woman, who placed herself with her back to the door, and so 
stood during the interview that followed. 

They had not told Esther who it was that had come to see her, and 
with a wild glad cry of recognition she sprang forward to greet her 
lover. She sprang forward with outstretched arms, as though she 
would have nestled to his heart, and have rested her poor aching head 
on his breast, and have forgotten all her troubles in the light and 
warmth of his love. Knowing herself to be innocent, she forgot for 
the moment; that Silas had nothing to guide him in the matter save 
her own confession to the contrary. 

She was within a yard of him, she almost touched him, when 
something in his face, something in the rigid immobility of his figure, 
struck a sudden chill to her heart, so that her arms fell stricken by 
her side: an invisible hand seemed to be interposed between them : 
she fell back a step or two, whispering, “ Silas !” 

Only a woman’s faint whisper, but with such a depth of agony in it 
as shook Silas as a young tree is shaken by the wind. He took a 
moment or two to recover himself, and as his eyes met those of 
{sther, the thought flashed across him that he had never seen her 
look so beautiful before. She was very pale, and had large dark 
circles under her eyes. Her hair was unbound, and fell loosely down 
her shoulders. But already her face was refined and spiritualized by 
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the fiery ordeal through which she had gone, and Silas’s delicate 
artistic sense perceived the fact, and took intuitive note of it. 

There had always been a hidden fund of sternness in the composi- 
tion of the wood-carver, and he now called the whole of it to his aid 
to enable him to harden his heart against the influence of the pleading 
beautiful eyes fixed so earnestly upon him. 

“Esther Sarel, how is it I find you here?” he said. He had 
meant to speak very sternly, but his voice had an involuntary touch 
of tenderness in it. 

“ Have you not heard, Silas? Have they not told you for what 
reason I was brought here ? ” 

“T have heard ; they have told me,” answered Silas; “ but I want 
to hear the story from your own lips.” 

“Oh, Silas, spare me!” pleaded Esther. “Indeed, indeed, I 
cannot bear to tell it you.” 

“TJ will spare you anything and everything,” answered Silas sadly, 
“if you will only tell me that you are innocent.” 

He went a step nearer to her; he looked at her eagerly, fondly ; 
but Esther’s eyes fell before his, and she answered not a word. He 
waited a moment or two; then he drew himself up to his full height, 
and gave a great sigh, and clasped one hand very tightly over the 
other. 

“ Esther Sarel, are you innocent or guilty ?” 

* Innocent, Silas; innocent! How could you believe me to be 
anything else ?” 

The last word was not out of her lips before he had her in his 
arms and was kissing her wildly and passionately. 

“Forgive me, Esther! O my darling, say that you will forgive me! 
They told me outside that you were guilty ; that you had acknow- 
ledged yourself as guilty in open Court ; but I ought to have known 
better than believe their lies.” 

He had his arms round Esther as he spoke, and was half supporting 
her. Her face was even paler than before, and on it there rested a 
faint sad smile as she listened to her lover’s words. 

“My poor old Silas!” she whispered ; and then she made a little 
moue as she had sometimes done in the happy days that seemed a 
hundred years ago,—sometimes when Silas was in one of his nervous 
irritable moods, and she wanted to charm him back into good temper ; 
and now, again, their lips met in a sweet lingering kiss. 

Suddenly a fresh thought seemed to strike Silas. “ But why are 
you here, Esther ?” he demanded almost fiercely, as he took his arms 
from round her. “What right have they to lock you up, if you are 
innocent ? Why are they keeping you in this place?” 

“ Because they believe me to be guilty, Silas. Because I confessed 
before them all that I took the letter.” She felt that she was sealing 
her own doom in saying these words, but it was impossible any longer 
to hide the fact that she had acknowledged her guilt before the 
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magistrates. Her difficulty lay in reconciling to her lover’s satisfaction 
the fact of her real innocence .with the statement made by her in 
Court, and which she was still prepared to stand by at every risk. 

Silas’s love for her might, perchance, carry him safely through the 
ordeal, but the hazard was a desperate one, and the chance of success 
infinitesimally small. 

Silas stared like one petrified. ‘I don’t rightly understand you, 
Esther,” he said. ‘‘Say what you said just now over again.” 

“T am here, Silas, because I confessed that I took the letter.” 

“You confessed that you took the letter! Why, only five minutes 
ago you told me you were innocent! What am I to believe ?” 

“T am innocent, Silas, and I want you to believe me so.” 

“ Now I understand. You were nervous and frightened in Court, 
and they bullied you into saying that you took the letter; but you 
will tell them the truth to-morrow, and then they can’t detain you any 
longer. Is not that so?” 

“That is not so, Silas, Iam innocent. I did not take the letter. 
I tell this to you, and to you alone. Before the world I shall abide 
by my false confession ; and the world will believe me guilty.” 

“Esther, are you mad?” cried Silas, seizing her by the arm, and 
gazing fixedly into her eyes as if looking there for some trace of 
insanity. ‘ You set before me a riddle that is hard to read.” 

“T am not mad,” answered Esther-sadly. ‘‘ I was never more sane 
and sincere than I am at this moment. Oh, Silas! you love me, and 
your love has made the happiness of my life. ‘The riddle I have set 
before you may be hard to read ; but is not your love strong enough 
and deep enough to scorn the opinion of the world, even although 
that opinion be based on my own words, and to believe me innocent 
when I swear to you, and you alone, that I am so? Is not your love 
strong enough to do all this ?” 

“Esther, I detest mystery ; I hate concealments of every kind, as 
you know; but show me your reasons, reveal to me your motives 
for this strange act, and then I shall know whether to applaud or 
condemn.” 

“My reasons are sacred, and cannot be told even to you, Silas. 
That they are all-sufficient you may well believe, otherwise you would 
not see me in this plight. Oh, Silas! cannot you -have faith in me?” 

“Faith! yes, up to a certain point, But the woman I make my 
wife must have no concealments from me. You must either tell me 
every particular of this strange affair, and allow me to judge for 
myself, or you and I must bid each other farewell for ever.” 

He.spoke very sternly, and when he had ended, Esther still stood 
before him with downcast eyes, in a sort of proud humility, neither 
looking up to his face nor answering him. He waited a few moments, 
as if expecting her to reply ; then he spoke again, more gently this time 
than before. 

“Do you not see, Esther,” he said; “cannot you understand how 
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impossible it is for me to take as my wife a woman who has undergone 
a conviction for felony? unless—mind you, I say unless—some 
adequate and powerful reason be furnished me, which convinces me 
of her innocence, and at the same time proves to me that she had no 
choice left her but to-act as she did act. Furnish me with such 
adequate proof in the present case, and I will laugh to scorn the 
opinion of the world, and make you my wife in spite of everything !” 

It was a sore temptation. She must either tell her lover everything 
—reveal to him who was the real culprit, and detail the reasons that 
had induced her to shift the guilt on to her own shoulders—or 
consent to lose him for ever. She was too well acquainted with 
Silas’s disposition, not to feel sure that were he to know all, he would 
at once insist upon her stating the real facts of the case, and clearing 
herself in the eyes of the world ; and that if she refused to do so, he 
would do so for her, in spite of anything she might say to the contrary. 
It was, indeed, a sore temptation. On the one hand, she saw her 
happy married life—home, husband, children—all that, just then, 
seemed to make the future worth living for, slipping bodily away from 
her. On the other hand, she felt that if she bought happiness at the 
price at which it was offered to her, it would be a happiness that 
would quickly turn to remorse ; that she should despise herself for 
ever for what she had done, and that for her life would have lost its 
savour. , 

A few moments given to deep silent thought, and then her election 
was made. “Silas,” she said very tenderly and very sadly, “what you 
have stated is quite true. It is not fit that you should take a woman 
with a prison-taint upon her as your wife. I cannot give you my 
reasons for acting as I have decided to act, and therefore, as you say, 
here we must part.” She came a step or two nearer, and took one of 
his hands in both hers. “Silas,” she went on, “we have loved each 
other very dearly, and it will be very, very hard to say farewell. But 
there are worse things than a bleeding heart; and Heaven in time 
will give peace to both of us. You will now be able to give yourself 
entirely to your carving, and a few years hence you will be a famous 
man. But you will think sometimes of your poor Esther, won’t you, 
Silas ? And be sure of one thing, dear, that however long you may 
live, you will never find any one who will love you more truly and 
devotedly than I have done. And now, darling, give me one last kiss, 
and then—farewell.” 

Silas’s lips were working convulsively, but by a great effort he 
mastered his emotion, and drawing away his hand from Esther’s 
loving grasp, he said hoarsely, “ Esther Sarel, for the last time I ask 
you to read this riddle for me. How can you be innocent and guilty 
at the same time? You have just asserted to me that you did not 
steal the letter; will you make the same assertion in Court to- 
morrow ?” 

“T cannot, Silas. In the eyes of the world I must remain guilty.” 
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“That will do,” he said. “Not another word is needed. It is 
indeed fit that we should part. You have shattered the happiness of 
my life: let us hope that you are satisfied with your handiwork. No, 
touch me not!” he added, as Esther tried to take his hand again. 
“‘T have loved you and cherished you. Oh, how I have loved you! 
But like a viper you have turned and stung me. If I were to curse 
you, it would not be more than you deserve. But you will be 
wretched enough without that. You must go your way, and I must 
go mine; but never, to my dying day, will I forgive the wrong you 
have done me. May your heart wither up from this hour, and may 
you never know what it is to be loved again! Go! Ihate you!” 

He strode past her towards the door, at which the silent janitress 
was still standing. 

“Silas!” <A wild, shrill, agonizing cry that rang through the great 
bare room, and rang for many a weary day and night through the 
heart of him who heard it. 

He turned at the door. He saw Esther’s white anguished face, 
and clasped hands, and straining eyes ; but all that he said was what 
he had said before. “Go! I hate you!” Then he passed out into 
the courtyard of the gaol, and Esther fell senseless to the ground. 

Silas went home, to the home where lay his dead mother. How 
the next few days passed with him he never afterwards cared to recollect. 
Neighbours were kind, and under the double affliction that had fallen 
upon him, they took off his hands all the cares of the funeral, leaving 
him at liberty to brood in solitude over his own miserable thoughts. 
Then came the day of the funeral. As Silas saw his mother’s coffin 
lowered into the grave, he said to himself, ‘ Now I am indeed alone 
on earth. I wish that I lay there, silent and cold, beside her!” 
Then with dry eyes he turned from the grave, and went back to his 
lonely home. Very lonely and very desolate it looked in the chill 
twilight of the November afternoon, and Silas shuddered as he 
crossed the threshold and went in. First one neighbour, and then 
another, came to inquire whether he was in want of anything— 
whether he would not go back to tea with them ; but Silas answered 
them out of the ghostly twilight that he needed nothing save quiet 
and rest, and bade each of them a kindly good-night. 

By-and-by he was left quite alone. The solitude seemed to deepen 
inside and outside the little house, and the darkness to brood over 
it with darker wings. ‘Then Silas’s purpose grew strong within him. 
He took a bunch of keys and his hat, and went down the little 
garden path to the outhouse in which the sideboard was locked up, 
He went in, and lighted his lamp. 

No eye save his own would have discerned that a few last finishing 
touches were still needed to complete his work ; and, in truth, there 
was not much left to do at it. For several weeks past he had been 
lingering over it, elaborating, with loving, patient care, one minute 
point after another, till even to his fastidious taste there seemed 
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little left for him to alter. Every feather, every leaf, every bit of 
grass and weed, had been touched and retouched, so as to make 
the whole as close a copy of nature as the material in which he 
worked would admit of. ‘The final polishing was still needed, after 
which it was to be exhibited in Helsingham for a few weeks, and 
then packed up, preparatory to being sent to London for the 
Great Exhibition that was to open there in the spring of the following 
year. 

But all Silas’s hopes and plans and ambitious views were changed 
and broken now. ‘There had always been something unstable and 
crotchety about him; his mind seemed deficient in balance ; he was 
ruled too strongly by the impulses of the moment, and was wanting 
in foresight and decision of purpose. ‘The love of Esther Sarel had 
given an element of steadfastness to his life, had lent concentration 
to his ambition, and shown him a clear purpose for which to strive. 
That love was now broken, scattered into fragments, never to be 
pieced together in this world; and Silas felt like a vessel without 
rudder or compass, drifting helplessly he neither knew nor cared 
whither. All he knew was, that he wanted to be revenged on 
something or somebody. A sort of blind, unreasoning fury filled 
his heart, which must find vent somehow, or would end in his taking 
his own life. ‘What is the good of life? Is there anything worth 
living for?” he kept on asking himself; and his heart answered 
“No” to both questions. ‘There was a strong nail behind the out- 
house-door. If, now, he had only a bit of rope handy, he might 
end everything in a very short time. He smiled bitterly to himself 
as he thought thus, and putting his hand into his coat pocket, he 
brought out a piece of stout cord that might have been made for the 
very purpose. 

“ How long, I wonder, will they be before they find me? Not 
long, I hope,” muttered Silas ; and with that he proceeded to take 
off his collar and cravat. ‘Then he glanced up at the big black nail 
behind the door. “No fear of its giving way with me,” he thought. 

The night was wild and eerie. ‘The November wind piped shrilly 
through the denuded hedges, and tried the door and windows of the 
outhouse ; and its stormy lullaby suited well with the tempest raging 
in Silas’s heart. He was making a slip noose in the rope with 
nervous, eager fingers, afraid, apparently, lest his grim purpose might 
break down at the last moment, when he was startled by hearing the 
click of the gate at the opposite end of the garden. He stopped in 
his horrid task to listen. Next moment he heard the quick patter 
of little footsteps down the gravelled walk, and then some one 
kicking at the shut door. With a muttered execration he flung the 
rope out of sight under his work-bench, put on his coat, and opened 
the door. 

The intruder was a pretty, fair-haired girl of five, the child of 
a near neighbour, and an especial favourite with Silas when he was 
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in his more amiable moods. “If oo please, Silas,” she lisped out, 
for she spoke more as a child of three than of five, ‘ Mammy says 
will oo tum and have some supper ?” 

Silas stood like a drunken man, and stared at the child without 
speaking. 

“ What makes oo face so white, Silas? Is it because oo mother’s 
gone to heaven?” 

With a wild exclamation, Silas stooped and seized the child in his 
arms, and half smothered her with kisses. ‘Tell thy mammy I can’t 
come to-night, my darling. And here’s a big, bright ha’penny to put 
in thy money-box,” and he pressed half-a-crown into the child’s hand 
as she slid to the ground. 

She was hurrying off with her prize in high glee, but at the door she 
turned. ‘Sud oo like to be an angel, Silas? I sud. Dud night.” 
Then she shut the door and went scampering up the gravel-walk, and 
Silas heard the click of the gate, and was again alone. He turned to 
the spot where he had flung his rope, and shuddered. 

“T cannot do it to-night,” he muttered. “That child has made 
me feel like a fool. ‘To-morrow I shall be my own man again, and 
then I'll do it.” 

He sat down with a groan, and buried his face in his hands, 
“T can’t stop here,” he said. “If I do, I shall go mad. With the 
old woman in the churchyard, and Esther in prison— Curse her! 
curse her!” he cried, starting up with clenched hands and frenzied 
eyes. “I must get away from this place—get away at once, or else 
I shall take to the rope, and finish myself off.” 

He had reached the door of the shed and half opened it, when a 
fresh thought struck him. He went back to his sideboard and fell 
on his knees before it, and kissed it fondly a dozen times, and 
caressed it tenderly with his hands. ‘‘ Good-bye, darling child of my 
brain and fingers,” he said. ‘Good-bye for ever! Many happy 
hours have I spent in carving thee and fashioning thee to my fancy. 
And my Esther has praised thy beauty; her hands have rested 
lovingly on thee ; her dress has touched thee. Great Heaven! let 
me get away from this before I am quite mad!” 


Ten minutes later, Silas Ringe was on the high-road to London, 
He left without a word of notice or farewell to any one. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
TRIX IN HER NEW HOME, 


Hucu and Trix were back from their wedding tour some weeks 
before Margaret’s marriage. ‘The house had been freshly painted 
and papered during their absence ; new carpets had been laid down, 
and sundry rooms entirely refurnished. ‘The task of superintending 
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the arrangements had been intrusted to Mrs. Sutton, who was never 
more in her element than when looking after workmen or servants, 
and seeing that what was set them to do was done thoroughly. She 
was quite reconciled to the marriage, and had taken wonderfully to 
Trix, looking upon her as a promising pupil, whom it would be a 
pleasure to induct into all the arts and mysteries of good housewifery. 

Charlotte Herne left home on a visit to some friends within a week 
after her introduction to Margaret and Trix at Mrs. Sutton’s, and did 
not return till a couple of days before the bride and bridegroom were 
expected back. ‘To have gone back to the old house after Trix was 
established there would have made Charlotte feel like an intruder ; 
but to be there in readiness to receive her, not to welcome her, would 
put an entirely different complexion on the affair. During Charlotte’s 
absence from home—she always called her cousin’s house her home, 
even in her own thoughts—she had schooled herself as to the absolute 
necessity that existed for her to treat her cousin’s wife with some show 
of affection. If she wished to remain an inmate of Hugh’s house, 
she must make believe to find pleasure in the society of Hugh’s wife. 

“T will smile, and stab while I smile,” said Charlotte to herself. 
“T think I have heard Tib read something like that, and it just suits 
my case. Of course she will patronize me, and still I must smile ; 
she will pity me, and I must appear grateful; she will try to amuse 
me, and I must seem very much amused. And, then, their billing 
and cooing! I hope they won’t do any of that before me, or I won't 
answer for the consequences. Meanwhile, I have my own little game 
to play, and I intend playing it to the last card.” } 

She was very glad to get back to her old nest, and Tib and she had 
quite a little jubilee on the afternoon of her arrival. After tea they 
waltzed together in the large loft over Charlotte’s rooms to airs played 
by the old musical box. Later on, Charlotte blew out the candles, 
and sat in the dark telling one ghost story after another, till Tib was 
half dead with fright and cold. She had never felt more thankful in 
her life than when Charlotte gave her leave to put on her things and go 
home. Just as her hand was on the door, her mistress called her back. 

“You never saw a ghost, did you, Tib?” asked Charlotte. 

“Law, no, miss! nor don’t want to neither.” 

“Well, Tib, you shall have the pleasure of seeing one before six 
months are over.” 

“T hope not, miss.” 

**T tell you, you shall. I shall be dead in less. than that time, and 
I mean to haunt you. .I shall come and wake you up in the middle 
of the night, and—Ha! ha! ha! Why, if the little fool wasn’t too 
frightened to stop and hear more !” 

No one who saw Charlotte two days later, waiting, in conjunction 
with Mrs, Sutton, the return of Hugh and his wife, would have be- 
lieved her capable of such elfish tricks. She had on a Quaker-like 
dress of grey silk, with collar and cuffs of plain white linen; her 
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ashen-grey hair was brushed and combed as faultlessly as it always 
was ; her beautiful eyes, not altogether sightless now, seemed full of 
melancholy meaning, while on her face there rested that expression of 
child-like simplicity and want of guile of which mention has been 
made before, and which she seemed able to put on at will. 

She was perched in an easy-chair near the fire, her crochet-work in 
her fingers, in a very silent and abstracted mood ; forming, in this 
latter respect, a complete antithesis to Mrs. Sutton, who was fast be- 
coming as nervous and fidgety as any one well could be who had still 
some grains of good temper left in reserve, not to speak of a best cap 
in a little bandbox close by, ready to be slipped on the moment a cab * 
was heard to stop at the door. Would they arrive before the dinner 
was done to rags? was the great question that troubled Mrs. Sutton’s 
mind. Happily, they arrived just as it was done to a turn; just as 
the short autumn day was fading into dusk ; just at that hour when 
home looks most home-like, before the lamps are brought in, when 
fitful gleams from the fire light up the old familiar room in which you 
are sitting, and the faces of your dear ones ; when you seem to belong 
less to the hard practical world of everyday life, and more to the world 
of shadows and of dreams. 

There was some kissing and much handshaking when they came in, 
bringing Margaret Davenant, who had gone to the station to meet 
them. Charlotte was kissed, first by Hugh and then by Trix. She 
accepted the kisses of both on her little, cold, hard, smiling face, but 
to neither of them did she give one in return. 

“Welcome home!” exclaimed Mrs. Sutton, between laughing and 
crying. 

“Welcome home!” echoed Charlotte, but the words fell lifeless 
from her lips. At the touch of her hand, Trix shuddered involun- 
tarily ; it felt like the hand of a corpse. Still with the same hard 
fixed smile on her face, Charlotte fell back from the merry talking 
group into a quiet corner, waiting patiently for the summons to 
dinner, which was not long in coming. 

“T am glad to see you looking so well and happy, Charlotte,” said 
Hugh, during the progress of the meal. 

“Ves, I am very well, and very happy,” answered smiling Charlotte. 
“Great Heavens! what blind idiots men are!” she muttered under 
her breath. 

“Yes, the country air has freshened her up a bit,” said Mrs, Sutton, 
seizing on the topic. “ Charlotte was brought up in a farmhouse, and 
hasn’t been used to be moped up in a couple of rooms ; and you'll go 
into a consumption, just mark my words! if your cousin Hugh doesn’t 
turn you out to grass a bit oftener.” 

As soon as dinner was over, Hugh, with an apology, went to look 
up the friendly brother-practitioner, who had attended to his patients 
while he was away. Now that he was back home, he was all anxiety 
to get into harness again. Margaret did not stay long, and as soon 
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as she was gone, Mrs. Sutton took poor weary Trix into custody, and 
insisted upon showing her through every room in the house, 
Charlotte’s little domain excepted ; pointing out the different altera- 
tions and improvements that had been made in honour of her 
accession to power; favouring her, meanwhile, with a peripatetic 
lecture on domestic economy, and the virtues of early rising. “ You 
may depend on one thing, my dear,” she wound up by saying, “that 
if you come down late yourself of a morning, the waste and extrava- 
gance of your servants will cost your husband many a hard-earned 
pound a year. And always be punctual with your husband’s meals, 
if you want to keep him good-tempered ; for the best of men are 
like lions and tigers in this respect, that they are apt to show their 
claws, and even to snarl and bite, when they are hungry, especially if 
kept waiting beyond their proper time.” 

“ Charlotte, my child, you are not wanted here,” murmured the 
blind girl to herself, when left alone in the drawing-room, “ Indeed, 
you are not wanted anywhere that I knowof. You are neither useful 
nor ornamental; you neither love nor are loved; not a soul in the 
world would shed a tear if you were struck dead this minute. The 
sooner you become food for the worms, the better for yourself and 
everybody.” 

She rose from her seat with a sigh, and folded up her crochet-work, 
and went demurely upstairs towards her own rooms, As she was 
crossing the first landing, she heard 'Trix’s merry laugh from some 
neighbouring room to which Mrs. Sutton was introducing her, 
Charlotte paused for a moment as the sound struck her. ear. 

“ How I hate people who laugh in that brainless way!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Then she went on her way, muttering: ‘ A doll—a mere 
painted doll,” and shut herself up in her own rooms for the night. 

“They have made quite a gaoler of me, Charlotte, dear,” said ‘Trix, 
jingling her bunch of keys as she dawdled over a late breakfast next 
morning. ‘“ But I am afraid that not Mrs. Sutton herself can ever 
make a tolerable housewife of me; whatever small abilities I possess 
certainly do not lie in that direction. I would much rather practise 
on the piano this morning, or dip into the last new novel, than I 
would go into the kitchen and look after my servants, or write up the 
entries in my housekeeping book.” 

“Everything seems strange to you at present,” said Charlotte ; 
“but by-and-by all these matters will come quite naturally, and long 
before you reach Mrs. Sutton’s age you will be competent to undergo 
a strict examination in the art and mystery of domestic management, 
and to graduate with honours.” 

Trix shrugged her shoulders incredulously, and went on with her 
breakfast. Presently up came the cook, anxious to know what she 
should order for dinner. ‘Trix laughed outright. 

“Help me out of the difficulty, Charlotte,” she pleaded. “I 
have never had to order my own dinner, much less that of other 
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people ; and I know no more than a Hottentot what instructions to 
give.” 

“Clear soup, boiled turbot, and a roast leg of mutton,” said 
Charlotte promptly ; “and see that your potatoes are not quite so 
watery as they have been for the last two days.” 

Trix listened in silent admiration. 

*‘ Suppose we put these bothering keys away for one day, and have 
a little music,” she said insinuatingly to Charlotte, when breakfast was 
really over. “I am dying to try the new Erard in the drawing-room, 
and I am sure that you and I can do some charming duets together. 

“‘T scarcely ever play on the piano,” said Charlotte coldly. “I do 
not care for it.” 

“For what, then, do you care?” said Trix, opening her eyes very 
wide indeed. 

“ The harp and the organ are the only instruments for which I have 
any particular liking.” 

“‘ What could go more nicely together,” said ready Trix, “ than your 
harp and my piano ?” 

“‘T never play in public.” 

“Tn public! What does the child mean? I am not a noun of 
multitude !” 

**T ought to have said that I never play except when I am quite 
alone.” 

Trix’s cheek flushed a little. 

“Thad a pleasant fancy in my head,” she said, “that you and I 
were to be like sisters to each other; but if I try to get a step nearer 
your heart, you retire into your shell in a moment, and I am left 
standing in the cold outside.” 

“T don’t think I have a heart,” answered Charlotte, with a shrill 
little laugh ; “or, if I have one, it must be in a state of ossification. 
You know, I told you the first time we met, that you would never like 
me, and now you are beginning to find my words come true.” 

“ But I will like you, and love you too, in spite of yourself,” cried 
Trix the impulsive ; and with that, she started up, and flung her arms 
round Charlotte’s neck, and kissed her on both cheeks. 

‘““ Beware of the rouge,” said Charlotte with a little grimace ; and 
as soon as Trix’s back was turned, she rubbed her cheek vigorously 
with her handkerchief, as if thereby to remove the stain of the kiss. 

When Hugh came home that evening, Trix had had quite a string of 
comical little misadventures, with the narration of which she entertained 
him over dinner. 

“You must not take too much notice of what Aunt Sutton says,” 
remarked Hugh. “It may be a very good thing to look diligently 
after your servants, and to understand pickling and preserving; but 
some people make a mania of that sort of thing, and then it 
degenerates into a nuisance. I certainly don’t intend my wife to 
sink into a mere domestic drudge, and I think my best plan will be 
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to find you a competent person as housekeeper, who will take all such 
petty cares off your shoulders, and leave you time to devote your mind 
to other things.” 

“Much obliged, sir, but you will do no such thing,” said Trix, 
with a little curtsey.~ ‘ You drudge out-of-doors among your patients ; 
it is only just that I should drudge a little indoors. You have not 
married an idle, fine lady, let me tell you. I have begun my appren- 
ticeship to-day, and I don’t think Aunt Sutton will find me an 
inapt pupil. Would your lordship like a cutlet @ da Madame Trix 
for supper ?” 

Mrs. Randolph was as good as her word. She bought Francatelli 
and Soyer, and studied them in secret ; for Mrs. Sutton would have 
been highly offended had she known that Trix took lessons in such 
matters from any one but herself. She set up a housekeeping-book, 
which she was very careful not to blot ; and began to be less afraid of 
her own servants. 

“‘ She fancies herself clever, and wants other people to think her 
so,” sneered Charlotte to herself. “ But if I had no more brains than 
she has, I would not be quite so flippant of manner, or so glib of 
tongue. Won’t Cousin Hugh tire of her in half-a-dozen years, when 
her good looks begin to fade! I don’t think he really cares for her, 
even now. She pleases his eye, and he fancies himself in love with 
her ; and when you have said that you have said everything. If one 
were only acquainted with some of those interesting little secrets, a 
knowledge of which seems to have been so common among the 
witches of years gone by! How nice, for instance, it would be to 
know that when you had made a wax image of your enemy, and stuck 
it full of pins, and put it near enough the fire to melt a little, day by 
day for several weeks, that for every pin-point in it the person you 
hated would feel a prick of pain; and that, as it melted, little by little, 
before the fire, so would the person of whom it was the effigy fade 
imperceptibly into the grave! Or, if one only knew the proper herbs 
to gather, with spells and incantations, at the full of the moon, and 
compose therewith a draught which would wither the good looks of 
thuse who took it, and turn them into old people long before their 
time! Butall that kind of useful knowledge seems to be lost in these 
degenerate days. From certain points of view it must have been by 
no means an unpleasant thing to be a witch. What could be nicer, 
in its way, than to be able to flit through the air on a broomstick ? ” 

Outwardly Charlotte was all smiles and amiability. But hers was a 
hard sort of amiability, that invited no confidence—that repulsed it, 
rather—that took note of everything, and was outwardly pleased with 
everything, and was yet thoroughly hollow and artificial. Again, and 
yet again, Trix tried to win her confidence, to become her friend ; but 
all to no purpose. Charlotte smiled in her face, but kept her at arm’s 
length. More than ever now she kept to her own part of the house, 
into which she never invited Trix to enter ; and in the imagination of 
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the latter, those mysterious shut-up rooms formed a ¢erra incognita, 
which she often explored, either by force or stratagem, in her dreams. 
Many of Charlotte’s evenings were spent with Mrs. Sutton, rather than 
pass them in the drawing-room with Hugh and Trix, at home. For 
Hugh would not allow her to pass her evenings moping, as he called 
it, in her own rooms; and though her cousin Hugh was lost to her for 
ever, there were not many things that she could refuse him even now. 
She could not, without intense pain, bear to be a witness—if one may 
call a person nearly blind a witness—of the felicities of the loving 
young couple. If ‘Trix went to the piano, Hugh was sure to follow 
her, and to linger close beside her till she had done playing. Perhaps, 
if there was no company, he would kiss her when she had done, and 
the sound stabbed Charlotte like a knife. 

Then, by the same rule, if Hugh read aloud to them, Trix was sure 
to creep softly to his side, and nestle there as by right. Sometimes, 
as they sat thus, Charlotte had a painful sense upon her that they 
were sitting with hand clasped in hand; but this was not always the 
case when she thought it was. Her heart grew in bitterness from day 
to day, like an unripe apple on which no sunshine had ever fallen. It 
was not to be wondered at that she courted the solitude of her own 
rooms more and more, or that she preferred the company of Mrs. 
Sutton to that of Hugh and his wife, who—so she fancied—notwith- 
standing their extreme kindness to her, looked upon her as little better 
than an intruder. 

Then, again, the new mistress of the house was gradually forming a 
pleasant circle of acquaintances, and set aside at least one evening in 
each week for the reception of company ; on which occasions Charlotte 
was always invisible, nor could all Hugh’s efforts persuade her to come 
downstairs at such times. She would sit in the dark in her own 
rooms, with open doors, listening to the music and the singing, and 
the sound of happy voices below stairs. ‘The cloud that brooded over 
her life seemed to grow denser and heavier at such times, and to bruise 
her soul more pitilessly with its dull leaden weight—to bruise it, but 
not to break it. One great fact remained to her—one that was 
enough to keep her from becoming absolutely forlorn—her sight was 
slowly but surely coming back to her. One great thought remained 
to her, burning ever before her like a flame, which she tended and 
fanned with careful lips, so that it should not die out—the thought of 
the great revenge which she meant some day to have on the white- 
faced witch who called Hugh Randolph husband, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A LITTLE CLOUD. 


For the first three months of her married life Trix was very happy. She 
thought on her wedding-day that she loved her Husband very dearly, 
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but she found her affection for him growing broader and deeper as 
time went on, running through her life like a clear, full-flowing river 
through sweet meadows, making all things more beautiful by its 
presence. Between herself and Hugh there was a certain similarity of 
disposition. The nature of both was healthful and buoyant ; they had 
both the same clear, objective way of looking at life and its duties ; 
and they had both learned the art of yielding in little things, so 
essential to the concord of married life. 

Yes, for a time Trix was very happy, and that, too, despite the dim 
shadow that began to dog her footsteps by day and night, at first 
almost unknown to herself, but soon with her full cognisance, although 
she would not for some time acknowledge its presence, but tried all 
she could to escape from it. That shadow was caused by the presence 
of Charlotte Herne under the same roof as herself. 

Not till Charlotte had repulsed all Trix’s efforts to win her way into 
her affections. Not till Trix had fought against her own instincts 
in the matter till it was useless to fight any. longer. Not till she 
had discovered from chance remarks let drop by Charlotte herself, 
and from her own personal observation, how sly and cruel the blind 
girl was in many ways. Not till all these things had fermented for 
some weeks in Trix’s brain, did a dim consciousness come to her that 
instead of a kinswoman and a friend, she had in Charlotte a secret 
enemy who would omit no possible occasion of working her harm. 
“But what harm can she do me?” Trix would sometimes ask herself. 
“None whatever, so long as Hugh and I continue to love each 
other.” : 

If only Charlotte would take up her abode elsewhere! was a 
thought that was often in Trix’s mind. But Charlotte showed not the 
slightest inclination for doing anything of the kind, and not for worlds 
would ‘Trix have hinted at such a thing to her husband. For Hugh, 
with that inherent blindness so common among men when women are 
in question, saw and heard nothing but the smiles and pleasant tones 
and the outward seeming of affection, which both the women put on 
like a mask when he was by, and knew nothing of that condition of 
armed neutrality in which they habitually moved when out of his 
presence. 

“You and Charley seem to get on together tolerably well,” he 
would sometimes say to his wife. “She is a strange, shy creature, 
and very fastidious in her likings, but with time and tact you will 
easily win your way to her heart.” ‘To all which Trix would answer 
never a word. 

But this state of things did not come about in a week or a fortnight, 
it was the result of time ; and not till Trix had shed many secret tears 
did she build into her life the bitter fact that in Charlotte Herne she 
had an enemy whom not all her efforts could ever convert into a 
friend. This was the solitary speck upon her happiness; a very tiny 
cloud, all but invisible at first, but destined to grow and extend from 
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day to day, till in its blackness and storm both love and life itself 
seemed in danger of utter shipwreck. 

One winter morning, when Dr. Randolph had been about three 
months married, the postman brought him half-a-dozen letters which, 
according to custom, he proceeded to open and read over breakfast. 
Five out of the six letters were read aloud by Hugh, and annotated 
verbally as he went on, for the benefit of his wife; but the sixth 
letter was read in silence, and then in silence put away. He then 
went on with his breakfast in a very absent-minded sort of way, and 
did not linger when the meal was over, as he customarily did, for a 
little nonsensical talk with Trix, but at once went off to his surgery, 
and there shut himself in. It was the first time Hugh had kept 
anything from his wife, and Trix felt as if her heart were beating in 
tears when he left the room without a word. 

A little later on Charlotte came down, having breakfasted in her 
own rooms, and Trix went about her household avocations. Trix was 
away about half an hour, and was going back to the breakfast-room, 
when, just as she reached the end of the staircase, she heard her 
husband and Charlotte talking together in the hall below. Hugh was 
drawing on his gloves preparatory to going out, and Charlotte was 
standing with the handle of the breakfast-room door in her hand. A 
few words spoken by her husband arrested Trix’s footsteps just at the 
turn of the stairs. What she heard him say was this : 

“T have said nothing to Beatrice about the letter, neither do I wish 
her to know anything of the affair. Do you understand ?” 

“T understand,” answered Charlotte. ‘‘ You will answer the letter, 
of course ?” 

‘Yes, I shall answer the letter. I hope to have further and still 
better tidings in a few days.” 

“Tf all turns out as you expect, you will go and see her?” said 
Charlotte interrogatively. 

“Tt may be so; I don’t know,” answered Hugh. lo have found 
her again is something. Let us hope that the rest will follow in 
Heaven’s good time.” 

Then Hugh went out. As soon as he had shut the front door 
behind him, Charlotte gave utterance to one of her little cold-blooded 
laughs, and clapped her hands with impish glee. ‘“ The spell works, 
—works,—works !” she said. And then Trix heard the door shut 
as Charlotte went back into the room. 

Trix crept away to her chamber, as one utterly stunned. Hugh 
had a secret that was to be kept from her, his wife,—a secret that 
was shared by Charlotte Herne,—a secret that referred to some 
unknown woman! It was almost too preposterous for belief. She 
felt as if an invisible wall had sprung up, as by the touch of an 
enchanter’s wand, between herself and her husband ; and it seemed 
to her that, however simple and innocent this affair might prove to be, 
her husband could never be quite the same to her that he had 
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hitherto been. That fine and delicate bond of union which can 
exist between man and wife only where the most perfect confidence 
reigns between the two, in which the mind of each is as a mirror in 
which the other may see his or her own image reflected, which any 
attempt at disguise or mystery flaws irremediably, had been broken by 
Hugh’s own act, and just then the prospect seemed faint indeed that 
it would ever be made whole again. 

All that day Trix kept out of Charlotte’s way, which was not a 
difficult thing to do, for the blind girl spent two-thirds of her time in 
her own room, and was well pleased to be left completely to her own 
devices during the short time she was downstairs. Later in the day 
she went to drink tea at Mrs, Sutton’s, so that Trix and Hugh dined 
alone. But the evening passed as usual, and Hugh uttered no word 
respecting the matter that lay nearest her heart. Poor Trix lay 
awake half the night communing miserably with herself, her soul 
tormented by grievous doubts and misgivings. 

A fortnight came and went, and Trix neither saw nor heard any- 
thing further that seemed to have the remotest bearing on the incident 
of the letter. In her heart, the wound still rankled, but she covered 
it up so carefully that both Hugh and Charlotte were entirely without 
suspicion. ‘Trix always took care now to be near Hugh when he 
opened his letters, and at the end of two weeks her patience was 
rewarded. <A certain morning brought a second letter which, after 
glancing at the superscription, Hugh put carefully away into his 
pocket, without reading it or saying a word. All the remaining letters 
were opened and read aloud. Charlotte was  breakfasting with 
husband and wife that morning, and Trix was curious as to whether 
Hugh would take Charlotte into his confidence with regard to this 
second letter, as he had done with the first. Charlotte, being blind, 
was of course unaware that any letter had been put away by Hugh, 
and the first intimation of such a thing must necessarily come from 
him. 

When breakfast was over, Hugh, according to custom, went away 
to his surgery. ‘The morning was clear and frosty ; and shortly after- 
wards Charlotte put on her hat and went for a walk into the garden. 
Trix ascended to an upper room, the window of which commanded a 
view of every walk and alley in the little wilderness at the back of the 
house. ‘There she awaited the course of events. She had not long 
to wait. Hugh had learned somehow that Charlotte was in the 
garden, and presently he issued from the house by a side-door, and 
went in search of her. ‘Trix, from her eyrie, saw them come together 
in the evergreen walk. Hugh put Charlotte’s hand within his arm, 
and they paced slowly backwards and forwards for a full half hour, 
apparently very much in earnest ; and Hugh referred more than once 
to a letter which he took out of his pocket, “ the very letter that came 
this morning,” said watchful Trix to herself. 

By-and-by, the interview came to an end. Hugh went about his 
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avocations for the day, Charlotte went back indoors, and Trix’s watch 
was over. 

Dr. Randolph and his wife were invited to a party that evening at 
one of the most fashionable houses in Helsingham. Some women, 
under the circumstances, would have declined going, would have 
upbraided their husbands, and have gone off into a fit of hysterics, 
Trix did nothing of the kind. She had never looked more lovely 
than she did that evening ; had never seemed to enjoy herself more 
thoroughly ; had never been more affectionate towards her husband, 
Her acting in the charades was something quite beyond the ordinary 
run of amateur young ladies. 

“* Merely wants toning down the least bit in the world to make it fit 
for any Metropolitan stage,” whispered some one in Hugh’s ear, not 
knowing that it was Hugh’s wife of whom he was speaking. “Just 
the sort of woman, by Jove!” went on the would-be critic—“ just the 
sort of woman to make a fellow believe she was desperately in love 
with him, and keep him with his eyes bandaged while she was quietly 
playing some little game of her own. Eh, now, don’t you agree 
with me?” 

Dr. Randolph’s only answer was an uncomfortable smile, after 
which he took the first opportunity of removing to another part of the 
room. ‘Trix and he had a hearty laugh together, after they reached 
home, over the stranger’s ma/ ad propos remarks. “ As if, dear, I could 
have any concealments from you—or you from me!” said ‘Trix, 
looking up steadfastly in Hugh’s face from the footstool at his feet, 
with eyes in which there was a world of reproachful meaning, only 
stupid Hugh had not skill enough to read them. ‘So absurd, is 
it not ?” 

And Hugh, seeing only the smile that wreathed his wife’s lips, 
answered, ‘“ Very absurd, indeed!” But, somehow, neither of them 
laughed again that night. 

More dreary days, and more dreary nights came and went, and 
Trix still kept watch and ward unrestingly. Two or three times, 
going suddenly of set purpose into the room, she surprised her 
husband and Charlotte in earnest conversation, which ceased at once 
as she went in. 

“You look like two conspirators,” said Trix laughingly, on one of 
these occasions. ‘Well, I only hope that you are plotting something 
for my benefit. Say, a charming bagatelle for my birthday, which will 
soon be here. I shall look out.” 

The postman, one evening, left three letters at Dr. Randolph’s. 
Trix herself took them out of the box in the hall and carried them 
into the drawing-room, there to await her husband’s return. ‘Two of 
them were evidently business letters or circulars (Hugh was a specu- 
lator in the stocks of sundry companies) ; but the third epistle, which 
bore the London postmark, was unmistakably addressed in a woman’s 
hand, ‘Trix looked at it curiously for a minute or two, and then 
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put it with the others. ‘The crisis cannot be far off now,” she mur- 
mured to herself. ‘Yet he smiles in my face, and tells me he loves 
me, and wishes me to believe he has no secrets from me. Fool!” 

“There are three letters for you by this evening’s post,” were 
Trix’s first words when Hugh entered the drawing-room. 

She was standing with her back towards him, warming herself at 
the fire, and after one glance at him as he came in, and a careless 
indication of the letters with her hand, she resumed her previous 
position, and kept on gazing into the glass over the chimney-piece, in 
‘which her husband’s every movement was reflected. 

Hugh took up the two business letters one after the other, opened 
them, read them, and then flung them carelessly aside. When he 
saw the address on the third letter, he started, and his eyes went up 
instinctively to the glass to see whether his wife was watching his 
movements by means of it. But Trix was apparently busy examining 
a tiny pimple on her chin, and not noticing anything that he was 
about. So Hugh’s eyes fell back to the letter he was holding between 
his fingers; he tore the envelope half open; then a fresh thought 
seemed to strike him, and he thrust it hurriedly into his pocket 
unread, 

“ Merely business letters, I suppose?” said Trix with a little yawn, 
as she turned from the glass. 

“Merely business letters,” answered Hugh. “ But all business 
may go beg to-night, for me. My soul cries aloud for music.” 

So Trix sat down to the piano, and Hugh stood beside her for a 
little while, and turned over the pages for her. But ‘when ‘Trix shut 
up the book, and began to play a selection of airs that she knew by 
heart, he left her and sat down in an easy-chair near the fire. Trix 
went on playing one piece after another without stopping, glancing 
over her shoulder occasionally, only to see that Hugh’s attention was 
far away from her and the music—that he was brooding darkly over 
some hidden care. 

“Where is Charlotte? Is she not coming down to breakfast ?” 
asked Hugh next morning in an unmistakable tone of vexation. 

“She has a bad headache, and prefers breakfasting in her own room,” 
answered Trix, not without a spice of malice. 

Hugh shrugged his shoulders, but said nothing, and the meal was 
gone through more silently than common. 

“Tf he would only tell me!” mourned Trix to herself when Hugh 
had gone about his morning’s business. “I could forgive him almost 
anything if he would only take me into his confidence. But he will 
not. There is something in his former life that he wishes to hide 
from me—something of which he is ashamed. And he thinks so 
poorly of my love that he will not tell me! If this goes on much 
longer, I shall aze him.” 

Going her rounds about two hours later, she went into the surgery 
to see that the fire had not been neglected. Her sharp eyes caught 
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sight of sundry minute scraps of paper which had been thrown inside 
the fender, aimed doubtless at the grate, but falling short of it, and 
still lying there unburnt. ‘Trix looked closer. The scraps of paper 
had been written on, and the writing was that of a woman. When 
she had ascertained this, without pausing to consider further, she went 
down on her knees, and picked the fragments of paper to the last 
morsel carefully out of the ashes. Then she hurried to her own room 
and locked herself in, taking with her a small bottle of gum, a brush 
out of her paint-box, and a sheet of drawing-paper. The task she had 
set herself to do was, bit by bit, to pick out and shape into a coherent 
whole—or into something as closely approaching it as was possible 
under the circumstances—the numberless tiny scraps of paper which 
she had rescued from the fire. After three hours’ close application, 
the result of her labours was a document bearing no unapt resemblance 
to a piece of mosaic work, of which the following is a copy. Where 
words, or parts of words, are missing, ‘Trix had failed to find the scrap 
of paper that should have supplied the Azatus. 

“ My dear Hugh,—That I venture toad... . you thus after all 
that has passed bet .... us, is a proof that your last letter has 
influenced me in the way that you, inyour...... , hoped it would 
do. I have decided to do that which you so strongly urge me to do. 
But I dare not go alone. You must accompany me. You must 
smooth the way for me. I leave you to arrange all details as to when 
and where I must meet you. It is a journey that I have longed to 
make, day and night, for years. Yet now that the time has nearly 
come, I dread it—oh, howI dread it! But to you I look for courage : 
ee ee happy in your love..... marry . . old 
times that can never be forgotten... .” 


The remaining fragments were missing. ‘They had doubtless been 
burnt. But such as it was, Trix read the letter again and again till 
she knew its every word by heart. ‘Then she put it carefully away in 
her own desk, and locked it up. By the time this was done, it 
was necessary, to dress for dinner. Dr. Randolph had invited half-a- 
dozen friends for that evening. It was a quiet little affair without 
fuss or ceremony, and Trix had never shone to greater advantage than 
she did that evening in her 7é/ of hostess. 

“She seems to have grown ten years older in manner during the 
last month,” remarked Hugh Randolph to himself as his admiring 
eyes followed Trix about tie rooms. ‘“ There has been a change—a 
something about her during the last few weeks that I can’t make out. 
Everybody tells me what a lucky fellow I am to have secured such a 
wife, and I think everybody is quite right.” 

“Your good spirits were quite infectious to-night,” said the doctor 
to his wife, when their guests were all gone, and while they were 
waiting for their bed candles. ‘We should have bored one another 
dreadfully, if we had not had you to keep us alive.” 
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“My good spirits keep you alive!” said Trix, with a little shrug. 
“Why, I am the most melancholy woman in Helsingham !” 

Whereupon, Hugh Randolph had a hearty laugh, and then went 
whistling upstairs to bed. 

Two days passed, and, so far as Trix could make out, no further 
letters were received by Hugh from his female correspondent. 
Charlotte Herne and he had one or two secret conferences when Trix 
was supposed to be out of the way, but there. was not one of them of 
which she was not cognizant. On the evening of the second day, 
Hugh said to his wife, “I am going to London to-morrow.” 

Trix’s heart gave a great bound, and for a moment or two she could 
not speak. She stooped, and pretended to pick something off the 
floor. ‘Then she said : 

“To London! ‘That will be charming,—especially if you should 
have the good sense to take your wife with you.” 

“‘Tn the present case, that, unfortunately, is impossible. My busi- 
ness is of such a nature that I cannot ask you to accompany me, 
greatly as I should like, under other circumstances, to have had you 
with me.” 

** A very pretty speech, but rather too ornate for my fancy. Lxcusez- 
mot, if I seem rude. Well, sir, if your business is of such a nature 
that a lady may not go with you, you must perforce go alone. At 
what hour does your lordship start ?” 

“T purpose going by the 2.40 P.M. train. But, Trix, dear, it is 
hardly like you to be put out by a little désagrément of this sort. I 
am called from home, and I must go. We doctors are the slaves of 
others.” ; 

“Po you think, Hugh, that you quite comprehend my feelings in 
this matter?” said Trix very gently. ‘This will be our first sepa- 
ration since our marriage. Is it not possible that I may feel your 
journey to London a little on that score, and without any reference 
to my own desire to go there ?” 

“7 am a stupid fool, and deserve the reproof,” said Hugh emphati- 
cally. “As you say, this will be our first parting, and I trust that it 
will be our last for a long, long time to come. You may be very sure 
of this, that I shall hasten back home as quickly as I can.” 

“Hypocrite!” muttered Trix, under her breath. ‘Oh, if I could 
but hate him !” 

The 2.40 train next day carried Hugh Randolph London-wards. 
Another of its passengers was his wife, who, thickly veiled and plainly 
dressed, had followed him to the station, had taken a ticket unper- 
ceived by him, and was now seated in another carriage of the same 
train. She was fully bent on tracking out the dark secret, on which, 
as on a sunken rock whose dimensions the mariner cannot even guess 
at, the argosy of her wedded life seemed in danger of utter shipwreck. 


(Zo be continued.) 




















































THE WILD GILROYS. 


By Rosa MACKENZIE KETTLE, AUTHOR OF “THE LAsT MACKENZIE | 
OF REDCASTLE,” “On LeEITHAY’s BANKS,” ETC., ETC. 


4. 


Y school-friend Elspeth, or, as we called her,Elsie Gilroy, came of 

a wild stock deep-rooted in the Perthshire Highlands. Though in 

past years our families had been intimately connected we had never met 

until we were numbered among the twelve girls educated by the Miss 
Lewins in Edinburgh. 

It had been a sore trial to us both—one which drew us nearer 
together—to be sent from our country homes, and separated from our 
brothers. Had it been a boys’ school, I think we could have borne 
it better; but a dozen girls—what could we have in common with 
each other ? 

We could both of us ride fearlessly across country, taking lightly 
any fence and dyke in our way, pull an oar, play cricket, or keep 
the score, hit a mark with arrow, pistol, or rifle; but of what use 
would these powers be in a town among young ladies? 

Fortunately for us the Miss Lewins were not as anxious to make 
their pupils proficient in half-a-dozen showy accomplishments, as they 
were to fortify our minds and hearts for our life’s work. It was the 
fashion of that day for ladies, not richly endowed, to take into their 
homes, and educate, a limited number of girls. ‘These good sisters 
threw their whole hearts into the task. If we did not profit by their 
care as we ought to have done, it was not their fault, but ours. On 
the whole, I think we did them credit. 

I remember well how grand the Highland pass looked on my first 
approach to my friend’s house, where we were to spend Christmas 
together. Cataracts, arrested and turned to ice, glittered in the frosty 
sunshine ; holly-berries gleamed redly in the crannies of the lofty rocky 
walls, against which clung the bare roots and stems of leafless trees ; 
snow-capped mountains towered overhead. 

There were no snow-ploughs in those days; but I think the 
storms were fiercer and the drifts deeper than now. We had time to 
study the prospect, for our carriage broke down, and we had to make 
our way as best we could on foot. 

Fortunately we were not shod like the ladies of the town ; but even 
our country training did not prevent our finding further progress, as 
Miss Lewin, in her pretty old-fashioned French, would have had us 
say, un peu difficile, 

But we were not unaided ; the defile resounded with glad shouts of 
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welcome. All the clan seemed on foot to welcome the Laird’s 
daughter ; and I, her chosen friend, was not neglected. 

I have not forgotten—I never shall forget—the warm hand-clasp 
that closed upon my frozen fingers ; the voice that whispered words of 
cheer ; the glance from dark eyes, shaded by yet darker lashes, which 
met mine, and warmed the heart of the chilled, timid stranger, when 
she first entered that Highland glen. 

It seemed no great distance, after all, to the Laird’s mansion, which 
lay back among woods which extended to the foot of the snowy 
mountains. Our walk, in spite of difficulties, was a merry one. 

“The wild Gilroys,” with their dark, flashing eyes and passionate 
tempers, never frightened me. Perhaps the free out-of-door life I had 
led with my own brothers made me understand them better than I had 
at first appreciated my school companions. Oh! to be in the country 
—to see the grand hills and feel the crisp touch of those Highland 
breezes, without being told to lower my veil and take care of my 
complexion! It was life, it was joy to me—fuller life, deeper joy— 
and there was plenty of both in my friend’s home. 

Elsie was scarcely less of a companion to her bold brothers than I 
had been to mine. I was motherless; but there was a delicate 
matron in the eagle’s nest, and she was the only girl. It had been 
thought right to send her away for a while, as the boys were a 
trifle rough, to where she would have other healthy girls to keep her 
company. 

Now she had come home for a time to be the idol of her mother’s 
heart, and her brothers’ plaything. Mr. Gilroy said, as he gazed 
proudly at his recovered darling, that “there had been nae luck 
about the house while Elsie was awa’.” 

There was plenty of merriment now—in the evenings, dancing and 
singing, games of all sorts, forfeits rigorously exacted. By day we 
scoured the country on rough-coated ponies, which seemed to enjoy 
the swift pace as much as we did. It was a bright, brief holiday, 
very different from the quiet weeks in the Edinburgh square. 

One night, when the wind howled dismally, and moaned among 
the ivy leaves encircling the old windows, Elsie and I were sitting in 
an unusually grave mood with her mother, who was not feeling well. 
Changes of weather always affected her, especially violent gales; I 
have seen her turn pale when the blasts shook the walls of the old 
house. As for me, I loved to hear the wind roar and sweep down 
the pass, where it often levelled some lordly pine; but we seemed 
safe within those strong walls, and youth is often selfish. It did not 
occur to me then, as it does now, bringing always her image before 
me, to murmur, as Lady Elspeth did— 


“Oh, hear us, when we pray to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea.” 


“Did you live on the coast?” I said eagerly. “I have never 
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seen the sea—the open sea, in a great storm. I am sure I should 
love it.” ' 

“ Yes ; and I have lived with men who went down to the deep and 
knew its fearful secrets; but they did not return to tell them,” said 
the lady of the castle in a strange, hushed voice, only just audible as 
a wild gust dashed the boughs against the windows. 

“‘ My early home was on the storm-swept coast of Erin,” she went 
on; “most of my own family were sailors, and I think I inherited 
from my mother a dread of the roaring wind at night. Oh, how I 
have seen her watch and heard her sigh when I sat beside her in the 
turret which overlooked the tempest-tossed ocean. My early married 
life too was saddened by a storm at sea. And now my own best and 
bravest—for I confess, though a mother should have no favourites, I 
love Hector best of all my boys—is bent on leaving me and going to 
make a fortune beyond the sea. When I hear the wind wailing next 
Christmas, I shall fancy that it is sounding his dirge.” 

“* Nay, mother dear,” said Elsie affectionately ; “many go down to 
the deep and bring up its treasures. Why should Hector be cast away ?” 

“Because I love him too dearly,” said her mother bitterly. “It is 
always the best beloved who are taken. Perhaps it is because it is 
wrong to cling as I do, even to one’s own child; but he was my first- 
born. Dear as you all are, not one of you comes quite up to the 
young eaglet who gladdened my first years of marriage; and he has 
always been so bright, so brave, so bonnie. He is the heir ; he ought 
to stay at home and help his father to manage the property. His 
parents are getting old, and need him. Why must he go and battle 
with the waves of this troublesome world, and cross the cruel sea ? ” 

“Hector thinks it’s right to push his fortunes on the other side of 
the globe,” said Elsie, turning to me with a word of explanation. 
“My father is not rich, and there are so many of us. Our grand- 
father, General Gilroy, had lands in the far West to which we have a 
claim. My brother wishes to inquire into it.” 

“Surely that is right and sensible,” I said. ‘ Dear Lady Elspeth, 
we cannot chain the eaglets. ‘They will, they must, take flight.” 

“Then let it be the younger birds,” said Lady Elspeth sadly, but 
with a fleeting smile. ‘Hector is our mainstay. His father will 
miss him as much as I shall do. Oh! Kate, help us to keep him at 
home. Do not encourage this vain dream.” 

I felt myself colour guiltily, for I feared that a certain dawning 
fancy had fanned the flame, and I knew that I had not tried to 
extinguish it. 

“‘ Nay, if you cannot persuade him, what chance of success is there 
for me?” I said. ‘Besides, like Elsie, I think him right in his 
desire to prosecute this claim. Let us hope that he will come back in 
safety and victorious.” 

A wilder gust roared down the wide chimney, blowing the flames 
of the wood fire into the room. 
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“ That is a bad omen,” said the trembling lady. ‘On just such a 
night as this his uncle, after whom he is named, is said to have been 
lost at sea on his return home. Ever since then this roaring wind 
has been to me a foreboding of evil.” 

Lady Elspeth rose as she spoke, and bade me good-night. I 
thought she was disappointed by my not promising to help her, but 
she kissed me very tenderly. Elsie went with her mother, and I, too, 
retired, but not to rest. For the first, but not the last time in my 
life, the wind and beating rain kept me awake. 


i. 


In the morning every trace of disturbance had vanished. ‘The sky 
was blue, the earth was green, and all my good resolutions of the 
night before seemed to have been blown away like the snow from the 
trees in the Pass. In the Highlands there is seldom a dismal thaw. 

In my girlish heart, without the equally slow dull process of forget- 
fulness, my fears were laid, I was standing by the waterfall at the 
head of the glen, with Hector Gilroy. 

He had convinced me that his prospects on the other side of the 
Atlantic were as fair as the promise of this winter morning ; not, as 
his mother thought, fleeting as the hoar frost, which so often heralds 
rain. 

With improved means he would return, and, after settling his 
father’s affairs, make me his bride, and bring me to the Castle ; where, 
he said, and I believed him, I should be welcomed by all. 

I told him of his mother’s forebodings—of the visions she had seen 
of his uncle, another Hector Gilroy, drowned, as she believed, at sea, 
one, dearly loved as himself, of whose fate no certain news had ever 
been received by those who watched and waited long, at last hope- 
lessly—but he laughed at all my warnings. 

Hand in hand we tracked to its source the stream that made its 
wild leap through a chasm in the rock. Far up among the hills it 
bubbled up among moss and peat and dead leaves. We did not 
imitate those lovers who wandered by the brook, clasping hands 
across it, till it widened into a river which separated them and was 
finally merged in the sea. 

Close together, side by side, we wandered on, with the meandering 
stream, narrowing as it wound through the dark heath ; laying our 
plans for the future confidently. The mighty ocean might indeed 
soon flow between, but it should not long divide us. 

“Give me one of your bonnie curls, Kate, and you shall 
have a dark lock of my shaggy mane,” he said, laughing, as we 
broke a coin and divided it for constancy. And so we parted—troth 
plighted. 

I ought to have advised him to consult his kind good parents and 
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my own father. I might have confided in my faithful friend, his 
sister, but I did neither. He said that it would be selfish to add to 
their burdens until his fortunes were assured, that he was certain to 
come back safe and rich enough to claim me. ‘Though he was one 
of the wild Gilroys, I trusted him entirely. 

I did not waste my time in vain regrets. Life was just opening 
before me, with love in prospect, and I resolved to make the best of 
it ; I took back to school with me a girl’s energy and readiness to 
learn, and a woman’s perseverance. ‘The good sisters were delighted 
with me, and asked whether I had been studying with any one during 
the holidays. I did not think it necessary to enlighten them ! 

From time to time letters came to my school friend, whom I now 
regarded as a sister. Hector lost no opportunity of writing when his 
ship touched at any port or met a homeward-bound vessel. He did 
not write to me; I had strictly charged him not to do so, as I would 
not enter into a clandestine correspondence, and he respected my 
decision. 

Lady Elspeth’s letters, which came frequently, always saddened her 
daughter, and I shared in her anxiety about her mother’s declining 
health, and many domestic troubles. The wild young Gilroys were 
always in some desperate scrape—all excepting Hector, she said mourn- 
fully—and he, the bravest and only steady one, was to be the 
scape-goat, and bear his brothers’ sins into the wilderness. 

I did not accompany Elsie to her Highland home when the school 
broke up at Midsummer. My father and my own brothers wanted 
me, and I confess that I was unwilling to re-enter the Pass, without 
those soft words of welcome which had cheered me in the snow. 

Besides this reluctance, I knew that few guests were invited now 
to the Highland Castle. The slackening of its wonted hospitality 
was attributed to the state of its mistress’s health ; but had there 
not been other reasons Lady Elspeth would not, in her unselfishness, 
have put this one forward. Fragile as she looked, Hector’s mother 
was one of those who, when they have buckled it on, never wiilingly 
lay aside their harness till the battle of life is ended. 

The wonder was how my own people had got on so long without 
me at our Castle Rackrent of a home. ‘The feminine head of our 
establishment, Aunt Monica, was not in the least like the grand saint- 
like mother of the sinning Saint. Not one of our boys had been con- 
vinced by her of, or had turned from, the error of his ways. ‘Though 
we all loved her dearly, not one of us ever thought of minding her. 

Aunt Monica was said in her youth to have had a disappointment. 
This I remember hearing before I attached much meaning to the 
words ; but they were so often repeated that, at last, I attached to them 
a sad significance. 

It must, I thought, in my arrogant youth, all have happened long 
ago ; but our gentle aunt still carried the memory of that early sorrow 
about with her, and we all respected it. 
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My father never suffered her to be slighted or thwarted. ‘“ Poor 
thing, she had had enough mortification to bear,” he would say, 
under his breath. ‘The numerous family connections who visited us, 
always treated her with great consideration, saying to each other, 
“‘ How well she stands it,” and we, careless enough about most things, 
imitated our elders, and regarded our gentle aunt’s mysterious grief as 
a sacred thing not to be forgotten or spoken of lightly. 

Soon after my return home, there was a great gathering at our 
house. My eldest brother, Walter, came of age, and all the tenants 
and many friends came to the festival. 

I remember especially an old couple, for whom a carriage was 
sent to the far end of the Strath, as they sat looking on at the dancing, 
which was carried on with great spirit in the large hall, saying to me 
when my father took me up to introduce me : 

“Eh, Laird, yon’s a bonnie lassie, but naething now comes up to 
what Miss Monica was before her trouble.” So it seemed that they 
too knew about her disappointment and felt for her. 

She was very fair to look upon still, even now, and glided among 
our guests with a grace which I with my school-girl awkwardness was 
not likely to surpass. Aunt Monica had a royal memory and always 
said the right thing to everybody. If there was any creature that day 
who felt himself or herself neglected, it was not her fault. 

As if by magic she found out wherever there was any sore feeling 
or misapprehension, and would set matters straight in a moment. But 
it was all in the spirit of love and gentleness. If ever there was a 
being who seemed intended to win love in return for her utter unsel- 
fishness, it was my father’s still beautiful sister, and yet she had loved 
in vain. ‘That man must have been as hard as St. Kevin ! 

In one of the intervals between the dances, I sat down near the old 
couple, whose home was under the shadow of the blue hills which 
closed in the upper end of the Strath. 

I had seen my aunt talking to them, and I longed for the first time 
to penetrate into her hidden trouble. 

“You remember Miss Stuart when she was quite young?” I said, 
interrogatively. 

“Ay, and very bonnie—not unlike yourself,” said the old man, 
kindly. ‘She’s bonnie now, but it’s after a different fashion. Just 
like our loch when twilight comes o’er it after a bright summer day— ] 
the soft grey after the sunlight’s faded awa’.” 

He sighed. His wife said, somewhat sharply— 

“Ye should na liken the young leddie to one that’s so sairly 
faded. Such a blight, let us trust, will never fall on her.” 

“* What was it?” I could not help exclaiming. ‘You all seem to 
know about it, but I have never heard the truth, and I am not too old 

to love a story.” 

“There’s not much of a tale to tell,” said the old man; “but it 
‘was a life-long sorrow. She just loved one of those wild Gilroys 
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from the mountains, and he sailed away and left her. Mortal ears 
have heard nought of him since.” 

“ And she all busket in her wedding-gown,” exclaimed his wife, 
angrily, “waiting for her bridegroom at the altar! I don’t know 
what ye mean by no tidings—there was talk enough about him in the 
Strath, and in his ain country-side! We saw her with our own eyes, 
which were young then. Like a blushing rose she looked, with her 
sweet red lips trembling. She’s never got the colour back since 
they lifted her from the tiled floor where she had fallen—as white as 
any lily, and with the stem broken. ‘There’s a little stoop in her gait, 
and she does na carry her head sae proud like. “T'was a cruel thing 
to have to tell her that her bridegroom was na to be found in hall or 
chamber, and it just struck her down to the earth.” 

“ Ay, ay, twas a cruel shame,” said the farmer from the hills, his 
eyes sparkling indignantly. “I was near enough to hear the Laird 
whisper that she had best come home; and to see him sign to the 
minister that there would be no wedding that day. And so her life’s 
happiness ended. It all came of her fancying a wild Gilroy!” 

“You have fairly frightened the dear lassie, John,” said his wife, 
reproachfully. “ She’s lost her fine colour like her poor auntie.” 

“ Never fear, Minnie, it’s coming back again,” said her husband. 
“Our bonnie young leddie will have a better and truer man for her 
master, who will not leave her on her bridal morn, like that feckless 
gallant, Hector Gilroy !” 


? 


Ill. 


I pip not leave my Edinburgh home—for it had become a second 
home to me—when my education was nominally finished ; nor was I 
the first of the Miss Lewins’ pupils who had voluntarily remained 
with them in order to profit by the advantages afforded to girls who 
wished to improve themselves by a longer residence in our beautiful 
capital. 

There were changes in my father’s house, and, though they were 
for the better in most respects, I no longer felt myself necessary to 
its inmates. The Laird had married again—a lady of suitable age 
and disposition, who made him and my brothers happy, and was 
beloved by them in return. 

My engagement to Hector Gilroy was no longer a secret. He had 
more than justified mine and his sister’s expectations, and success 
had crowned his efforts. The claim he had gone out to establish 
had been granted. He had redeemed the inheritance for his father, 
and got the estate into working order. The old Highland castle had 
been brightened and beautified, and Lady Elspeth had recovered 
health and spirits when I spent a second Christmas there, warmly 
welcomed and acknowledged as a daughter. 
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Hector had been aided in his difficult task by one of the wealthiest 
and most influential men in the colony, who happened to be a native 
of Perthshire. Mr. Gillespie boasted of being a self-made man. 
Now an opulent merchant, he had begun life, he always said proudly, 
as a boy among the Perthshire hills, watching sheep browsing on the 
summer pasture grounds, snaring birds—up to every kind of mischief. 
After all, however, he had proved himself a canny Scot. 

He had offered the young Highlander a place in his office, and 
very soon taken him into partnership. In fact, he had been like a 
father to him, and had lately announced his intention of making over 
the acting part of the business to Hector altogether, and returning to 
spend his hardly-earned, well-deserved fortune in his native country. 

I do not think that I should ever have made up my mind to take 
the step proposed to me by my lover—that I should cross the sea to 
marry him—if this kind friend had not written and seconded it. He 
was tired of work, he said, and longed to come home ; but he could 
not leave Hector alone in a strange land. He must see him settled 
first, with a gude wife to keep him company. 

I showed the letter to Aunt Monica, who was spending a little 
time with me in Edinburgh, and we consulted about it together. It 
might be a long time before Hector could come and fetch me. We 
should be keeping this good man waiting, who was yearning for rest. 
I had no ties now to keep me in Scotland. 

“Would it help you, dearie, if I were to go across the water with 
you?” said my aunt, while a soft, rosy bloom stole over her fair face, 
as if she was shocked at her own boldness. ‘“ There’s not a thing to 
keep me at home now, any more than yourself.” 

I thanked her with my whole heart. Her unselfish offer lifted a 
great weight off my mind. No opposition was made, and at the most 
favourable season we left friends and country, and went forth into the 
wide world together. 

Our voyage was prosperous and eventless. Hector met us at the 
port to which we were bound—a great, beautiful city, where his 
partner’s business premises were situated. We found rooms prepared 
for us in Mr. Gillespie’s mansion, but he himself was absent at his 
country house, which he was refurnishing for the bride and _ bride- 
groom’s occupation. 

He had promised Hector that he would return in time to be 
present at our marriage, which was to be very quietly celebrated. 
Afterwards, most probably, he should take his departure for Scotland. 

That week, while we rested, was to me a very happy one. I 
delighted in the new scenes around me, and in the presence of my 
lover, as well as in looking forward to a happy future. The only 
drawback to my otherwise perfect enjoyment, was that I fancied Aunt 
Monica was sad and restless. She seemed terribly nervous, and 
started at every unaccustomed sound. 

“ Are you afraid that we shall not be kind to you, Aunt Monica?” 
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I said, tenderly, on the day before the wedding. ‘Only think how 
precious you will be to us both after all you have done to help me. 
I never could have undertaken the voyage alone.” 

“T am afraid it was very foolish of me to come so far away from 
home and our own people,” she said, tremulously. “I am sadly too 
old. I do not always remember how long it is since I was a girl. 
When you are safe in your husband’s keeping, I had better, perhaps, 
go back to Scotland.” 

“Oh no, you must -not leave me,” I exclaimed; “I hope you are 
not thinking of asking Mr. Gillespie to escort you?” I said hurriedly, 
for it occurred to me that my aunt had asked several questions about 
his plan of returning in the next homeward-bound steamer. 

Aunt Monica gave a little shriek of offended maidenly modesty. 

“Certainly not, my dear! Mr. Gillespie would not care to be 
bothered with the charge of an elderly lady like me. Never mind my 
nonsense. I suppose the travelling has upset me; and no wonder 
when I never went farther from home than Edinburgh before in all my 
life. The whirl of the machinery is in my ears day and night.” 

Aunt Monica was quite her own sweet self when she came to my 
bedside the next day ; and when she helped me to put on my bridal 
attire, I thought she looked very bonnie in her pearl-grey silk with old 
lace cuffs, and the ruff standing up close to her white throat, with lap- 
pets of the same falling over her light brown hair, which was still 
without one thread of silver. 

** And how do ye like him, dearie ?” she said softly. ‘ He should 
be kind and friendly, if he’s a Perthshire body.” Aunt Monica sighed 
as if she was thinking of home as she arranged the folds of my veil. 

“Oh yes, he made me feel as if I were back in the dear old 
country,” I said. ‘“ He’s just one of our own folk. There’s an echo 
of the accent of the hills lingering on his tongue, and a bright dark 
flash in his eyes that I never saw in any glance but Hector’s. He’s a 
Gilroy himself, one of the clan—that accounts for it, though it’s a far 
away kinship. Gillespie is a name he took up when he first came out 
to the Colony. Why, Auntie, how your hand is shaking. I do hope 
you are not going to be ill again on my wedding-day !” 

“No, dearie, I'll not fail ye—not if I can help it,” she said 
affectionately, rousing herself with an effort. In a few minutes we 
were ready. ‘The carriage was waiting. We went downstairs together. 

I scarcely noticed what followed. I cannot remember anything 
more, distinctly. I seemed to be in a kind of dream. When I came 
to myself I was standing at the altar, my hand in Hector’s. Suddenly 
I heard a deep sigh, and lifting my eyes I saw Mr. Gillespie leave his 
place and cross over to the opposite side hurriedly. ‘There was, how- 
ever, no interruption; the ceremony proceeded and was completed. 
When we moved away I noticed that Aunt Monica was leaning on 
Mr. Gillespie’s arm, looking very pale, and trembling] excessively 
much more overcome than I was. 
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The clergyman gave her a glass of water after we had retreated into 
the vestry, and, after the signatures were affixed to the registry, our 
small party went back to our temporary home. 

As we stood together looking from the large window of the saloon 
upon the gay crowds in the grand square of that beautiful colonial 
city, our host said : 

“The time has come for me to speak plainly. Monica, you 
have guessed my secret. I thought you would, though others might 
be blind. I am the lost one, found again—your uncle—Hector 
Gilroy.” 

He did not look at us, though the words were addressed to his 
nephew, but at his forsaken bride; then he added in a lower tone, 
full of feeling, “‘ Monica, can you ever forgive me?” 

She did not answer him in words, but silently placed her hand in 
his. He clasped it fervently, and went on speaking : 

“No one knew my embarrassments—I was deep in debt---in 
danger of arrest—half mad. Like a coward, I fled, leaving the 
woman I loved, unworthy, as I felt, of her affection, never meaning 
her to see or hear of me again. When I came to my senses I shrank 
from the farther crime which I had contemplated, but I had not the 
courage to confess my faults. Better to seem dead and to be forgotten. 
I thought that all had forgotten me until this morning; but as I 
stood, an hour ago, before the altar, near her whom I had left to 
stand there in her forlorn girlhood alone, I heard a sigh—I caught a 
glance Monica, tell me that they were for me—tell me that you 
had not forgotten me!” . 

“No, Hector, I never forgot you,” she answered firmly. “I 
guessed your secret before I left England ; I recognised your hand- 
writing, though it was cleverly disguised, when Kate showed me your 
kind letter, and I wanted to assure you of my forgiveness before you 
returned to Scotland. Believe me it is thorough and hearty.” 

“Then let us redeem the past,” said Mr. Gilroy, still holding her 
hand tightly. ‘ My errand in Perthshire was to repair all wrongs, 
and then to seek you out, and win you, though late in the day, to 
share my fortune. Shall it be so, even now, and here, my dear 
one?” 

He stooped down and kissed her, and she did not shrink from his 
embrace. 

Need I say that Uncle Hector did not secure his passage in the 
homeward-bound ship ? 

He and Aunt Monica were married before we left the colonial city, 
and went to our country home, where after a while they followed us. 
When we were all quite accustomed to this new life, and all business 
matters arranged so that Hector could take his uncle’s place, Mr. 
Gilroy and his wife left us, and went to gladden their own people in 
the Strath and at the old Castle in the Highland Pass, returning 
from time to time to visit us in our Transatlantic Paradise. 
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By Cuar.tes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR or “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “THE BRETONS AT HOME,” ETC., ETC. 


E, have seen the 
amazing  differ- 
ence existing between 
the Alexandria of the 
Ptolemies and_ the 
Alexandria of to-day ; 
a difference wider even 
than the great gulf of 
time separating the 
ancient from the 
/ LO iy modern city. 
VqeQRan 2 At the end of the 
NYYYAY ~ last century the decay 
, h\ Wit? of Alexandria was 
complete and deplor- 
able. Ruin and misery 
met the traveller on 
every side—the few 
MMM who then visited its 
ANCIENT EcypTIAN oe shores : for it is only in 
comparatively recent 
years that. Egypt has become popular both with antiquarians and 
tourists. Luxuries, the very barest comforts had disappeared, had 
even ceased to be desired—for human nature soon gives up wishing 
for the impossible. Miserable tenements now occupied the site of 
former palaces and temples ; the howl of the jackal made night hideous. 
The streets by day were a scene of refuse and rubbish. It seemed 
impossible that Alexandria could ever recover herself. But it is the 
impossible, as well as the unexpected, which so often happers. 

We have seen how in the first centuries of this dispensation Chris- 
tianity had spread over Alexandria and the Valley of the Nile. It has 
been well said that Christianity was born in Palestine, but was 
strengthened and established in Alexandria. The Egyptians were 
essentially a serious and religious people: and they at once saw and 
embraced the divine beauty of the new Revelation. 

There was also much in it to remind them of their own mythological 
creed, which had also been not without its beauty and fundamental 
truths. 
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Under the old religion there were cells in the Serapeum at Alex- 
andria where people might withdraw from the world and live a life of 
absolute solitude and seclusion. Again, penance was inflicted by the 
priests for small sins—which seems to argue that confession existed— 
and much of all this we see reproduced in the Roman Catholic creed. 

It must also be remembered that, for Alexandria to embrace 
Christianity as thoroughly and completely as she did, was the greatest 
possible testimony to its truth and reality, the most complete earthly 
triumph the religion of Christ had yet accomplished. 

For Alexandria was at that time the most learned city of the world, 
and her men were the rulers of thought, the greatest of philosophers, 
with intellects penetrating and far-reaching ; the very first to discover 
flaws in a new doctrine, the very last to embrace error. She had 
numberless heathen philosophers ; and she had boasted of such men 
as Clemens, Origen, and Athanasius, who had fought valiantly for the 
truth. Had Alexandria retained her great men, the doctrines of 
Mohammed would never have gained its hold upon the country. But 
the glory of Alexandria had departed ; her learned men were silent in 
the tomb ; the doors of her great academies were closed ; thought and 
culture had already flown westward. Byzantium was waxing great. 

That Alexandria fell away from her allegiance was no doubt partly 
due to the struggles which Christianity had to encounter against 
heathendom. 

We can also see how such a doctrine as that of Christianity, with 
all its power and all its beauty, so essentially a doctrine of peace, love, 
and self-denial, would have a very hard fight with the fierce and fiery 
Eastern races ; and that the people—in contradistinction to the learned 
and refined few—would be very slowly affected and influenced by a 
religion that must change their very nature if conscientiously followed. 
Yet in the fourth century all Egypt was Christian. Julian the Apostate 
had risen and fallen after vainly endeavouring to restore the worship 
of the false gods. Christian churches were built ; there were many 
patriarchs in the land. But dissensions immediately arose. The 
harmony that ought to have existed was destroyed by quarrels about 
forms and ceremonies and points of doctrine. Christ Himself had 
said: “I have come, not to send peace but a sword upon the earth” ; 
and from that day to this His words have been fulfilled. 

Yet in those days there were the “few righteous men in Zoar” ; 
the few who were the salt of the earth, obeying the Christian religion 
to the letter. 

No country in the fourth century possessed so many monastic 
institutions as Egypt, and it was the handful of faithful men who 
greatly helped to support them. Schism and persecution had both 
paved the way for Mohammed, when in the year 20 of the Hegira, the 
city fell into the hands of the false prophet and his followers. The 
Jews had all taken flight to the number of 70,000; but half 
a million of inhabitants remained to offer their allegiance to the 
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conqueror, and an amazing amount of wealth. The Christian churches 
disappeared and mosques arose in their stead. A few Copts only 
remained true to their belief. 

The new people brought fresh energy into the country, and once 
more everything flourished. Ostensibly this change for the better was 
attributed to the new religion of Islam; in reality it was due to the 
new life, perseverance and determination which the Arabs brought 
with them, and which replaced the indolence and expiring energies of 
the people they conquered. It was then that Cairo sprang into 
existence and gradually extinguished Alexandria. 

Its present existence is another tribute to the wise judgment of 
Alexander the Great, who, three hundred years before the Christian 
era, foresaw all the possibilities of its situation. Like the Egyptian 
Phoenix, Alexandria has indeed risen from her ashes, not after a lapse 
of five hundred years, but after more than thrice that period of time. 

And this is owing to its situation and to nothing else. Egypt herself 
has contributed little or nothing to the present prosperity of the town. 
It is a commercial prosperity alone, and it is due to the wealth and 
traffic of all nations flowing into her ports. As in the days gone by, 
so now, the ensigns of all countries may be seen flying in her harbours ; 
and energy and life distinguish her quays. Her merchants bear with 
them that well-to-do air which always accompanies success ; they envy 
no man, and would change places with none. 

It is always so in the early days of prosperity, the youth of a city 
or a nation or an individual: and Modern Alexandria is still in the 
early days of her youth. She will rise to greater heights than her 
present success. Her people have not yet grown accustomed to the 
new order of things. As wealth to the nouveau riche, so their 
prosperity is magnified and exalted by its freshness. This will give 
them strength and impulse for greater efforts in the future. 

Once more Alexandria may say of herself, as might have been said 
of her in days of old: Nothing succeeds like success. The glory of 
Ancient Alexandria has departed, and with it all her romance, all her 
beauty ; everything that appealed to the imagination and the senses. 
There is no longer a Bruchium ; the Royal Road has departed ; her 
palaces and temples are no more; her festival days are things of the 
past ; the lavishness of a Cleopatra, the voluptuous idleness of an 
Antony, all, all is over. A new order of things, and a more whole- 
some, and probably a more lasting, has arisen. 

Yet to the imagination, one’s sense of the romantic, the contrast 
is painful. Everything about Alexandria of to-day is so terribly 
modern, so very ugly ; huge blocks of buildings that remind one of 
the Paris of Hausmann more than anything else; everywhere the 
European element predominates ; only sundry names, and some of 
the people you meet, and the language you hear spoken—only these 
elements remind you that the Mediterranean flows between you and 
Europe, and that you are verily and indeed in the Lotus-Land. 
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We stayed in Alexandria the night, compelled to do so for want of 
room in Cairo, though we should probably have done so in any case. 
We did our best to get up a classic feeling in patrolling the streets. 
Here once stood the Bruchium; there was the Casareum ; now we 
halted upon the outlines of the once Royal Road ; here Antony and 
Cleopatra had passed many and many a time to their barge, in all the 
pomp of a royal progress, in days when pomp and wealth and progress 
knew no bounds, and appetite was insatiable. We went out at night 
and gazed upon the outlines of Pompey’s Pillar, standing out clear 
and dark, silent and solitary, against the starlit sky ; we gazed upon 
the Arab cemetery at our feet, desolate and abandoned, looking more 
like an antique ruin, where the “ devastating dust” of the ages slept 
in peace ‘and neglect, than anything else we had seen ; we strolled to 
the ruined forts and looked out upon the wide, dark waste of waters, 
the beautiful waters of the blue Mediterranean. 

But it was all of little use. We could not transport ourselves into 
the past. Everything was too new, too modern, too realistic. Only 
when we closed our eyes to present scenes, did those wonderful visions 
of the days that had been, take firm hold of our imagination. ‘Then 
and then only were we once more in the past. Then and then only 
were we assisting at a royal progress; watching the ancient games, 
gazing upon the dazzling palaces, inhaling the scent-laden air of the 
wonderful gardens. With closed eyes we saw the marvellous beauty 
of Cleopatra, and pitied Antony as well as blamed, for it must have 
been hard indeed to resist such charms ; we heard her silvery tones 
rising and falling in the rhythmic measures of the poets of the time ; 
we did homage to all her surpassing grace: and we said, Could this 
woman really have been dead to all the virtues—for is it not hard to 
associate anything but beauty of spirit with gracefulness of form ? 

But the indelible record remains ; we cannot blind ourselves to the 
truth ; we may not put sweet for bitter and bitter for sweet. 

And so at the end of the last century it seemed as if nothing could 
raise Alexandria from her state of ruin and depression ; her misery 
and poverty, her wretched huts, her despairing and desponding 
population. 

And yet within the last forty years—even within the last twenty-five 
—she has risen—to quote the ubiquitous Phoenix once more—like 
that wonderful bird, from her ashes, and in the most rapid and 
marvellous manner has again become crowded with life and energy 
and wealth. All the sounds and tokens of prosperity abound ; and 
as far as human eye can see, this prosperity need never again 
forsake her. 

Never again need her streets become mere receptacles for her ashes, 
or the melancholy howl of the jackal disturb the solemn repose of her 
nights. New harbours have been constructed ; every modern appliance 
and improvement has been given to the town ; aqueducts bring pure 
water within the reach of all; trees line her thoroughfares ; health has 
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become a first consideration. Egypt is growing rich; may she not 
once more become great ? 

But the consequence of all this is that Alexandria is not Egypt, and 
the Oriental influence is conspicuously absent from this new and 
great commercial city. 

So perhaps for some things it may be as well that not even a trace, 
not even the atmosphere of Ancient Alexandria is to be found in the 
Alexandria of to-day. Certainly it caused us, the morning after our 
arrival, to leave it without regret, by the early train for Cairo. 

The railway station was a scene of confusion. Porters and drago- 
mans were tearing about as if they had suddenly gone insane. The 
impulsiveness of the French and Italians is as nothing compared with 
that of this people. ‘Though we were tolerably early, almost every 
seat in the train appeared taken. ‘The passengers seemed of all 
nations ; but the amiable trio we had met at breakfast the previous 
morning were not of the number. They had “done” Egypt and the 
Nile, and were now proceeding to Europe to “do” Italy. We saw 
them no more until that memorable day—of which we have given the 
record—when we were making our way from Naples to Rome. 

The compartment we entered was almost full; the occupants were 

all Egyptian, or appeared so. Of the five persons, four seemed to 
pay especial deference to the fifth. At that moment the station-master 
came up, and with every mark of profound respect received some 
peremptory order from the fifth traveller. An animated conversation 
was going on between the occupants of which we understood not a 
word. A few moments before the train started they all rose, and four 
of them after ceremonious leave-takings, left the carriage. We were 
alone with the fifth. The door was closed by the guard and locked. 
' As soon as the train was off, the fifth and remaining Alexandrian 
put on a red fez, opened his bag, and brought out papers in all 
languages, some of which he politely offered us, and proceeded to 
make himself comfortable in his corner. He had dark, penetrating 
eyes and a clear olive complexion. His features were good, and he 
was decidedly handsome. ‘I am not an Alexandrian,” he confided 
to us, after we had entered into conversation—he spoke excellent 
English—“ but a Turk. I have just arrived from Constantinople, and 
carry important diplomatic despatches to the Khedive. Those gentle- 
men who were with me when you entered are Alexandrian friends. I 
usually have a reserved carriage, but the train is much crowded, and 
I was glad to make an exception in your favour,” he added politely, 
with a very winning smile. “To tell the truth, unless absorbed in 
work, I would rather travel in the society of one or two whom [ like, 
than travel alone. But, as a rule, in these days of ‘ personally con- 
ducted tours’ you run too great a risk.” 

“It was very good of you to take compassion upon us,” we said, 
“and makes all the difference to the comfort and pleasure of our 
journey.” 
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*T should not have admitted every one,” he laughed; “but our 
diplomatic profession teaches us to read people at a glance. We 
never make mistakes. I fear I am growing too personal,” he went 
on, still laughing, “but, I hope, not rude and uncomplimentary. I 
knew also, that elsewhere you would be very uncomfortable. The 
officials here will not put on enough carriages ; they crowd people to 
suffocation ; and Egypt was never so full of travellers.” 

“So much so, that we were told scarcely an hotel in Cairo has a 
vacant room,” we returned. 

“That will not affect me,” said our fellow-traveller, whom for con- 
venience’ sake we will call Osman, “for I have the honour of staying 
with the Khedive.” 

We were passing over the first railway ever constructed in the East. 
Stephenson was the engineer, and it was finished in the year 1855: 
one of the quickest and cheapest lines ever built, in consequence of 
the extreme flatness of the soil. It seemed singularly out of place 
here, for no sooner were we out of Alexandria than we began to feel 
the true Oriental influence about us. 

Before the construction of the railroad, the highway to Cairo was 
by the Mahmoudeeyah Canal: a longer but more picturesque route, 
which few now think of attempting. It lay on our left as we 
passed out of the station, and the barges with their sails set, going 
up and down, looked wonderfully picturesque against the clear 
Eastern sky. 

For some distance, the gardens and habitations of the wealthy 
merchants of Alexandria enlivened the banks: and here, in the after- 
noon, is the fashionable promenade of Alexandria—its Hyde Park and 
Rotten Row. 

To our right stretched the waters of Lake Mareotis, a lake which 
has played so great a part in the history and prosperity of the 
Lotus-Land. ‘Time was when its waters were crowded with shipping, 
and on its banks bale after bale of the spices of Arabia sent forth 
their rich perfume ; whilst the surrounding plain charmed the eye with 
its luscious vineyards, and no feast was considered perfect, ungraced 
by their famous wine. Strabo sings the praises of the lake, and 
Horace, Virgil and Athenzeus all mention the overflowing of the Nile, 
by which the vineyards became so luxuriant, the wine so famous. 
These were not the days of total abstinence, and probably the spark- 
ling cup appealed to those great minds as much as to their less gifted 
brethren: though being great minds, they would no doubt be mode- 
rate also. For them the midnight orgy and the draught too deep 
would carry no temptation. ‘This did not prevent them from singing 
the praises of the vintage. 

It has departed with those classic days. Egypt no longer yields 
wine, excepting in small quantities. The little it does give is good, 
or we thought it so. ‘There are some ancient ruins near Lake 
Mareotis, which are called Auwrum by the Arabs, the word meaning 
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“ vineyards ;” and the wine presses used by the ancient Egyptians, 
hewn out of the rock, may still be seen. 

The waters of the Lake had been gradually subsiding in the reign 
of the Arabs ; but in 1801, during the siege of Alexandria, the English 
cut through the neck of land lying between the lake and the sea, and 
the whole of that-fertile region was laid under water, whilst one 
hundred and fifty villages were destroyed. 

All this we soon passed, and for water we had only the flowing 
Nile itself. It was picturesque with the barges that were going up 
and down the stream, whilst every now and then long strings of 
camels heavily laden gave the banks a distinctly Eastern aspect 
curiously interesting to the unaccustomed eye. They walked in 
defile one behind another with slow and measured step, as if to them 
also life was very much of a burden. Seeing them thus, it was 
difficult to imagine that they could rouse themselves to extraordinary 
energy and fly faster than the wind over the boundless tracks of the 
desert. 

In passing through the Delta, the scenery is not very varied. 
Flat, wide plains for the most part meet the eye, through which the 
Nile takes its winding course. But these plains are fertile and yield 
abundant harvests of grain and fruit and flowers, thanks to the over- 
flowing of the river. Groups of fruit-laden palms rear their heads 
against the background of the clear sky, and the tamarisk and syca- 
more are seen in great beauty. In spite of an absence of startling 
features, one felt distinctly in the East: and if at any moment there 
was any danger of forgetting it, a string of patient, plodding, heavily- 
laden camels wending their weary way along the banks of the river 
would soon appear and bring back the wandering mind. Their 
awkward, undulating motions look anything but agreeable, but 
from a distance their quaint, unfamiliar outlines make them very 
picturesque. 

Occasionally also, stalking upon the banks of the river, or gazing 
upon its reflection in a stagnant pool of the plain, we caught sight 
of that singular bird, the Ibis. With its long legs, its curved bill, its 
grave air of listening to sounds inaudible to mortal ears, no wonder 
that it was considered sacred by the ancients, and carefully guarded 
from all harm. 

Besides the river, the Delta is intersected by many canals, for pur- 
poses both of irrigation and navigation. ‘These remind one somewhat 
of the Dykes of Holland, though they are on a much larger and 
more important scale : for the Dutch dykes fulfil only the one object. 
Here the cotton plant grows in abundance, and is one of the chief 
articles of industry and commerce. It fills up the landscape and adds 
to its beauty. Its blossoms are of different colours, red, white and 
yellow, and in the distance look very much like endless plantations of 
the wild rose. 

One of the quaintest objects meeting the eye as the train passes 
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onwards is the waterwheel. These wheels flourish in great numbers 
and in all parts. ‘They are turned by buffaloes and donkeys ; for 
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the donkeys in the East only yield in usefulness to the camel. The 
camel also takes his turn at the wheel, but his soft eye seems to pro- 
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test against being put to such base uses. These waterwheels with 
the fellaheen and the young boys hovering about, scantily clad in 
white garments, form very distinct pictures, and redeem the landscape 
from a good deal that is monotonous. 

Vineyards are not often seen, but where they exist they remind one 
of the vineyards of Italy, for they are trained on very much the same 
principle. ‘The leaves spread themselves over trellis work, and for 
long distances you have a brilliant green carpet suspended in mid-air 
apparently by magic, whilst the fruit falls below in luscious bunches 
of purple and green, But these vineyards are no longer a feature 
of the Delta, and the wine-presses for the most part have rest from 
their ancient labour. 

We passed many villages along the line, as our express train rushed 
onwards, and we thought nothing more curious. Most of them were 
distinguished by a dull grey tone,{which stood out in strange con- 
trast with the surrounding country; strange and sad, yet not 
inharmonious. 

It was difficult to imagine that they were human _ habitations. 
Grey mounds, for the most part, with nothing but an opening to 
admit people and daylight ; huts made of Nile mud; overshadowed 
here and there by the everlasting palm, the only visible object of 
grace and beauty. The dovecots were occasionally in evidence, and 
the pillar on which the master of the house takes his frequent 
standing as lord of everything within the mud enclosures. These 
huts, the system of life of the poor fellaheen, have been described 
elsewhere. In their earliest years, when the energy of youth gilds the 
world, and makes even hard work a luxury, they are happy and 
contented ; but for them the grasshopper becomes a burden long 
before its time, and the evil days come far too soon, 

There are not many stations of importance lying between Alex- 
andria and Cairo. Of these Damanhoor is one of the first. 

It is a large town, in the very centre of the most fertile part of the 
Delta, given up to cotton manufactories and agricultural interests. 
Damanhoor looks for the most part like a large village, with its grey 
mounds and shapeless mud huts, only varied by the small minarets 
and cupolas of a Mussulmari cemetery, looking quaint, picturesque 
and Eastern. It was near here that Napoleon almost fell into the 
hands of the Mamelukes in 1798, through imprudently venturing 
within their boundaries. “I tell you it is not written above that I 
am to fall into the hands of the Mamelukes,” he exclaimed to one of 
his generals: “into the hands of the English—d /a bonne heure.” 
Was the prophecy spoken in a spirit of bravado; or was there within 
him some unconscious foreshadowing of the time to come? The day 
dawned, at any rate, when he remembered the words with an anguish 
that proved his deathblow. 

It was market day at Damanhoor—their small market: the larger 
one is on Sundays—and the station was thronged with a motley 
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crowd. Sellers of oranges were crying their goods with their peculiar 
Eastern intonation, and water-carriers were going about with their 
goat-skins, whilst others were offering something stronger than water 
for sale, and found ready customers. It was a singular scene. Men 
strong and swarthy were hustling each other in their loose white 
abbas, whilst above their dark faces and flashing eyes the turban 
stood in strong contrast with the brown animated countenances. 
The day was brilliant, intensely hot, and their various fruits and 
sparkling water looked refreshing and were in constant request as 
long as the train halted. For ourselves it was impossible to attempt 
to touch anything that had come into close contact with these natives. 

“ And one never grows used to it,” said Osman. ‘Though I have 
lived so much amongst them, I can touch nothing that I have seen 
them handle. If I passed through my own kitchens when dinner was 
in preparation, I should fast that day. My early life was spent in a 
Paris embassy and I cannot forget the white faces and fair hands of 
my father’s cooks. ‘They spoilt me for this Oriental life ; not only in 
that but in other ways also. Is it not a motley group!” he cried, 
looking out upon the restless crowd. ‘ What rasping voices ; what 
flashing eyes! Yet how different from the crowd of a Paris or 
London platform ! How much more interesting, how full of life and 
colouring is this scene, compared with anything you would find in 
London, ‘This would drive some artists wild with delight, whilst the 
English counterpart, with its riot and vulgarity, could raise no other 
emotion than pain and horror. In themselves, too, these Orientals 
have the advantage. ‘Their lives are more simple, less stained by sin. 
They have a deep consciousness of religion, and few amongst them 
but are exact in their devotions, That alone is a great gain. Where 
would you find it in London? How often do the lower orders enter 
a church, or give a passing thought to the account we must all face 
at the last day?” 

“There is probably only too much truth in your remarks,” we 
returned. “Yet where our people do rise they rise to a height of 
which these Egyptians have never dreamed. Christianity is as much 
above all other religions as , 

We hesitated, feeling that every man’s creed, like his prejudices, 
should be respected ; this was treading on delicate ground. 

**T know what you would say,” returned Osman; “and you are 
right. I am myself a Christian at heart, and recognize all the 
sublime beauty and perfection of the creed. I often think of that 
verse in the Bible and apply it to myself—where Naaman feels that 
he has a difficult, and apparently insincere, part to play. ‘When I 
bow down myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy 
servant in this thing.’ He did not ask with Pilate ‘ What is Truth ?’ 
for he felt it; but prejudice and worldly interest compelled him, 
against his conscience, to keep to his old form of worship.—We are 
moving on at last.” 
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The crowd slightly made way for the train; a few passengers 
scrambled hastily into their places; we steamed away. Damanhoor, 
rising upon its eminence, receded, soon leaving nothing visible but its 
small minarets and cupolas standing in clear outline against the 
bright Eastern sky. 

The next station—at which we did not stop—was Teh el-Baroot, 
near to which is the site of the Greek city Naucratis, founded 700 
years B.C., a city mentioned by Herodotus and Ptolemy. It was 
once famous and flourishing, and had nearly 1000 years of prosperous 
existence before it fell into ruin and decay. Alexandria had then 
arisen, and everything gradually gave way to the city founded by the 
great Macedonian. In those days all things paled before it and fell 
into insignificance. 

Soon after this we reached the Rosetta branch of the Nile, a wide, 
magnificent arm of the river, crossed by a splendid bridge spanned by 
twelve arches, and resting upon immense hollow pillars of cast iron: a 
gigantic work which cost nearly half a million of money. Until it 
was made, trains were ferried over, but the system was dangerous. 
Here in 1856 Achmet Pasha, the heir to the Viceroyalty, was 
drowned. ‘The ferry-boat was out of its place, and the driver, not 
perceiving this in the darkness, ran the train into the river. 

“It was a terrible catastrophe,” said Osman. ‘One of those 
incidents in which you Christians would see the hand of Providence, 
we the finger of a malignant Fate. At any rate, it is one of those 
events which change the destiny of a country. Egypt has done so 
well under the present Khedive, that one wonders whether he was not 
always predestined to the position.” 

The train stopped on the other side the bridge at Kafr es-Zyat, and 
here one enters into the true Delta, that portion of it lying between 
the two great branches of the Nile. Nothing is more imposing than 
this endless plain, with its rich and abundant fertility. The industry 
of the Fellahs is beyond praise. Idleness is unknown. Every man 
has a task to fulfil, and does it to the best of his power. Here, 
indeed, he “goes forth to his work until the evening,” and then has 
well earned his rest. Villages of mud huts, small towns built of more 
enduring stone, are scattered about, but so rarely that the immense 
plain resembles a vast, unbroken, cultivated field. And perhaps 
many of the villages would escape observation if it were not for the 
groups of palm-trees which almost invariably overshadow them, and 
relieve the landscape from its endless monotony. It is impossible 
not to recur over and over again to these palm-trees, and thus bring 
before the reader’s mental vision the dominating, almost the only 
feature of prominence in so many of these stretches of Eastern 
landscape. 

Not far from Kafr es-Zyat are the ruins of ancient Sais: consisting 
to-day of fragments of houses, broken monoliths, blocks of stone, 
and the remains of a gigantic town wall; yet once so flourishing and 
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famous. It was the capital of the Saite and other dynasties, and 
was in its glory about 700 years before the Christian era. The god- 
dess of the town was Neith, the Minerva of the Greeks, whom the 
Egyptians represented sometimes with a shuttle on her head, sometimes 
with the crown of Lower Egypt, holding the sceptre in her left hand, 
and in her right hand the symbol which some consider to be a Cross, 
others the Key of the Gates of Life. Athens itself is supposed to 
have been founded by a colony of Saites, who introduced into Greece 
the worship of Minerva. 

The Temple of Neith, an immense and magnificent building, was 
the burial-place of the Saite kings, and Herodotus makes special 
mention of the tombs of Apries and Amasis. ‘The temple was of 
almost unparalleled splendour, with magnificent avenues guarded by 
colossal sphinxes with human heads. ‘These were sculptured from 
blocks of granite brought from the quarries of Assouan, distant a forty 
days’ journey from Sais. Nothing seemed too gigantic in the way of 
labour and enterprise for this wonderful people. ‘The most remarkable 
monument was an enormous monolith brought from the Island of 
Elephantine, in the Upper Nile ; the transport occupying three thousand 
men three years. ‘The mind shrinks from comparing the giants of 
those early days with the highest modern achievements. We stand 
amazed even before the French cathedrals of the middle and earlier 
ages ; but what are even these monuments, matchless and beautiful as 
they are, compared with the labours of the Egyptians? Yet even 
those days were not free from error and accident. At the moment 
that the monolith was being raised into the interior of the temple, it 
fell and crushed beneath it all the workmen engaged in the task. 
Amasis looked upon this accident:as an evil omen, and the monu- 
ment was finally erected outside the temple. 

Behind the Temple, according to Herodotus, was the tomb of Osiris. 

“We are here on classic ground,” said Osman. “For ages this 
part of the Delta has been the most fertile portion of Egypt, con- 
tributing largely ‘to her wealth, industry, and comfort; it is crowded 
with historical interest ; whilst in its neighbourhood are many of the 
most famous of the Egyptian ruins. The whole country is a study 
and an experience from theshour you land in Alexandria to the 
moment when, standing upon the Rock of Abooseer, you look down 
upon the long stretch of falls and rapids forming the Second Cataract, 
and admire the wide-spreading waters of the Nile. If this is your 
first visit to Egypt, I envy you your pleasures and delights.” 

“Unfortunately, our time is limited,” we replied. ‘ We shall see 
neither the First nor the Second Cataract.” 

“That is a pity,” returned Osman. “ Yet it is a little late to do the 
Nile. And it is most unpleasantly crowded. ‘These crowds take the 
charm and romance out of everything.” 

“You have done it all,” we said, more in the light of a remark than 
a question. 
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“Vears and years ago,” he replied smiling ; “and more than once. 
I have been four times up the Nile to the Second Cataract, and I 
could go four times more. There is no voyage so interesting, so full 
of charm and repose, and therefore so health-restoring. Whilst 
Europe is shivering in the rude embrace of east winds and ice-bound 
waters, you are breathing the softiest, balmiest, most life-giving airs. 


Lotus FLOWER WITH ITS FRUviIr. 





Of course the voyage was made in our own dahabeeyah. Those were 
the days for travelling. We never encountered, never dreamed of the 
possibility of such crowds as now drive one frantic, and almost 
compel one to remain at home. And for this your great organizers 
of tours are chiefly responsible. ‘They may have conferred a benefit 
upon the many, but have ruined travelling for the few.” 
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* And this year, unfortunately, the crowd seems worse than ever,” 
we said. 

“Much worse,” returned Osman. “It is more than a nuisance— 
it is a plague. Amongst ourselves we call it a modern Plague of 
Egypt. ‘The winters in Europe are becoming so insupportable that 
everyone is flocking to Cairo and the Nile. So you are on the whole 
to be congratulated on not being able to do the Nile this year. But 
you will return ; and if you take the first of the season instead of the 
last, you will do well.” 

The train was making way through the fertile Delta. Our fellow 
traveller, who seemed acquainted with every inch of the ground, 
pointed out villages and knew them all by name, indicated roads 
that led to far-off famous ruins, and had an adventure or an 
anecdote to fit in with every fresh curve or winding of the Nile. 

Presently we reached Tanta, the most important town in the Delta. 
Above and beyond the station rose the octagonal minaret and graceful 
dome of the Mosque of Sayyed el-Bedawee. ‘The town possesses its 
long streets of bazaars, a palace of the Khedive, and every modern 
improvement. The station, like that of Damanhoor, was crowded with 
a restless throng, some of them selling fruit and water, but the greater 
number standing in apparent idleness and curiosity. Nevertheless 
it was an animated and interesting scene. 

“ But this is nothing,” remarked Osman. “ The time to visit Tanta 
is in April, at the greatest of its three fairs. You will then see a 
strange sight : the gathering together of specimens of all the tribes of 
Egypt, who meet to do honour to El-Bedawee, the most popular of 
all the Mussulman saints.” . 

“We never heard of him,” we said, frankly confessing our 
ignorance. 

* Probably not,” laughed Osman; “he does not appear on the 
Christian Calendar. All the same, I believe he was a good man. 
What he did I can hardly tell you. He was born abow: the year 
1200—596 of the Hegira—at Fez in Morocco, but in his early days 
was wild and unsettled. Then, as is sometimes the case, a sudden 
change came over him ; he abandoned his wild life, and grew full of 
the fire of devotion. He fell: into swoons and ecstasies, saw visions, 
and for hours would remain wrapped in a religious contemplation 
from which nothing could rouse him. He is said to have performed 
miracles, but these may have been merely the faith-healing evidences 
of which we hear something in these days; or it may be that Provi- 
dence even at that age occasionally permitted a manifestation of this 
divine power through man: the latter receiving to some extent those 
gifts which the Saviour of the world said went out ‘through prayer 
and fasting.’ For in thinking over these matters, as I do, it some- 
times appears to me that man has gradually withdrawn from God, not 
God from man ; and that to a chosen few the close relationship of 
those early days is still permitted.” 
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“Tt may be so,” we replied. ‘“Thére is a good deal to uphold 
your view, and nothing to prove to the contrary. And so Ahmed 
el-Bedawee became a saint, and then the people venerated him, and 
now they worship at his tomb?” 

“Yes. His influence over others was unbounded. In person he 
was tall and powerful and extremely handsome ; but from fasting he 
became almost cadaverous, and very little of his face was visible 
excepting two black piercing eyes. The Bedaween still wear these 
face cloths. His life was one of stern self-denial. He went about 
not seeking his own glorification, but endeavouring to do good to his 





A SELLER OF DATE-BREAD. 


fellow mortals. Honour was thrust upon him; he did not seek it. 
He died full of age and honour. Such is the tradition handed 
down of the life of this man ; and it seems to me that no Christian 
could desire a better record, whilst very few, excepting the Apostles, 
have attained to as much. ‘The people now pray to him, and perhaps 
he himself, from the light of the other world, would be the first to 
reprove them. At the call to prayer proclaimed by the Muezzin 
before daybreak from the lofty minaret, he is invoked as Supreme 


. Sheykh of the Arabs. In any great calamity—storms, inundations, 


riots, and so forth, his aid is again invoked. Ya Sayyed, Ya Beda- 
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wee! you may hear repeated a thousand times ; for like the heathen 
of old praying to Baal, they think they will be heard for their much 
speaking.” 

“You seem to have studied the Bible, although you are not a 
Christian,” we observed. 

He smiled somewhat sadly. 

“Tn outward profession I am not,” he replied, “ but at heart I believe 
that I am a Christian if I am anything. I was born Mohammedan, 
but can any one of sense and learning compare the two creeds for a 
moment? Are you not convinced that the one is of divine origin and 
revelation, whilst the other is full of earthly flaws. What human 
intellect could have conceived the doctrine of Christianity ?” 

“ But if you believe this, how can you remain Mohammedan ?” we 
asked ; for there was something about our fellow traveller that invited 
confidence and permitted a certain familiar questioning. 

“ How could Naaman remain outwardly a heathen, or Agrippa 
resist Paul’s pleading?” returned Osman. ‘ Why will a man put off 
making his will until he is on his deathbed and his powers are failing ? 
In my case there is the strong bond of habit to be finally broken and 
thrown aside ; the traditions of childhood and youth. If I publicly 
renounced Mohammedanism and embraced Christianity I should have 
to give up all diplomatic work. It would make no difference to my 
mere worldly condition: I live in a palace now, I should live in a 
palace then: I am not influenced by such vulgar considerations as 
these ; but Othello’s occupation would be gone, and my heart is 
very much in my work.” 

“Yet life is fleeting, and you would more than gain by the ex- 
change.” 

“T feel it and know it,” he returned ; “and one day I shall have 
the courage of my convictions. Perhaps at your next visit to Cairo I 
shall be able to accompany you to your church as one of yourselves. 
I go even now sometimes, but I feel outside the pale. Yet who 
would not go to hear the quiet, convincing preaching of the Dean, so 
full of charm and beauty ?” 

Once more the train moved on. The crowd suddenly hushed its 
noisy chatter. The idle ones turned to dispose of themselves and 
their elegant leisure elsewhere ; perhaps to wait until another train 
brought them a fresh source of excitement. The dark flashing eyes 
and open mouths of the fruit and water sellers, so animated a moment 
ago, sank back into listless apathy and repose. There was no inter- 
mediate stage ; the change was not gradual but sudden. The dome 
and minaret of the mosque of Bedawee were beautiful and graceful 
objects, outlined against the clear Eastern sky. 

“Not far from the mosque is the market,” said Osman, “ and like 
all the principal markets in Egypt, it is a curious and lively scene. 
Every tribe is represented. Men and women in the scantiest and 
coolest apparel are plying their trades. Here you will see one with a 
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pitcher. gracefully poised upon her head, its dark red or clay colour 
contrasting with the black head and eyes and glistening teeth beneath. 
Sugar-cane sellers squat upon the ground, and snake-charmers are 
doing their best to extract money from the strangers who may be 
present. The whole scene is a medley of dilapidated stalls and 
camels ; a restless noisy crowd, all trying to outsell each other ; but 
all for the most part friendly and good-tempered.” 

“ But is it possible that these fiery-looking Arabs never fight and 
quarrel ?” asked H. 

“Frays and fightings do happen amongst these hot-blooded 
people, and at one time they threatened to become so serious 
as to put an end to the pilgrimage,” returned Osman ; “but in 
this respect they have improved, and such passionate rows and 
disputings as one constantly sees in Tangiers, for instance, and other 
parts of Morocco, I have seldom witnessed in Egypt. ‘The people 
have a good deal of consideration for each other, the strong for the 
weak, the young for the old.” 

“Have you béen here at their great festivals ?” said H. 

“You allude to the fairs: but their greatest festival is the birthday 
of the Saint. I was once present at it, and I hope never to be present 
again. ‘The tomb of el-Bedawee is close to the mosque—a very ugly 
mosque, by the way; not half as good and interesting as the more 
ancient schools belonging to it—and to this tomb thousands of 
people make a pilgrimage. At times as many as half a million, it is 
said, visit the town. Imagine what that means to a place possessing 
about 60,000 inhabitants on ordinary occasions! I almost died of 
suffocation. Yet the whole thing is so interesting from a picturesque 
point of view that every one should see it once.” 

“Do they perform their pilgrimages in the same spirit as the Roman 
Catholics ?” we asked. 

“Not altogether,” replied Osman. “The Roman Catholic _pil- 
grimages are purely devotional ; here the pilgrims combine business 
with religion. Their creed permits them to turn to worldly matters 
when their visit to the shrine is over. ‘The Roman Catholic pil- 
grimage is chiefly propitiatory, the Mohammedan is often nothing but 
an act of homage. You will not find cripples here hobbling up on 
their crutches, and expecting to return without them.” 

“Yet they must expect to get something out of their pilgrimage ? ” 
said H. “And do they not believe in miracles at all ?” 

“Two questions at once,” laughed Osman. “I will reply to the 
first. In visiting the shrine of the Saint, they certainly expect a good 
deal. They think he has great influence upon their lives and can 
give or withhold prosperity. This he bestows chiefly on those who 
visit his tomb. Ah, you see how different is your creed, where the 
sun shines on the evil and on the good, and the rain falls on the just 
and on the unjust.” 

“True; but we believe that good will be rewarded and sin 
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punished. . In fact, do we not see every day that ‘the way of trans- 
gressors is hard ?’” 

“ Of course ; but what I wish to emphasise is that the Protestant 
creed is essentially one of long-suffering and loving-kindness, whilst 
all other creeds depend chiefly upon good works. As to miracles, 
the Mohammedans believe in them to a certain extent, but they do 
not believe that a pilgrimage would restore a withered limb or heal a 
mortal disease. ‘he priesthood have not a very superstitious hold 
upon the people, who are treated as beings possessing a little judg- 
ment and common sense. I fear it is often very little indeed,” he 
laughed. 

“But they evidently have both faith and fervour.” 

“Very much so,” returned Osman. ‘“ And even the fanaticism of 
the past ages has not died out. I have watched them worshipping at 
the shrine of Ahmed el-Bedawee and many of their faces have worn 
a look of complete ecstasy ; not the mad delirium of the howling 
Dervishes which is an effect purely physical, but the expression of a 
soul wrapped in the highest religious devotion.” 

“In speaking you seem to place yourself outside all this,” we said. 
“The very turn of your phrases proves that you are no Mohammedan 
at heart.” 

“T have already said so,” replied Osman, rather sadly. “And if 
we continue our religious discussion you will rouse my conscience, 
and I shall not be able to put off my conversion to a more convenient 
season !” 

“ Could anything better happen to you ?” 

He shook his head. : 

“Have patience,” he replied. “I believe I shall be permitted to 
live until the day when I can outwardly declare my conversion. I am 
half way on my road. Already I am not like Naaman ; I no longer 
‘bow down in the house of Rimmon;’ I have ceased all religious 
forms and observances as far as Mohammed is concerned. So far 
I am not insincere. See, we are getting over the ground.” 

We had been rushing through the plains of the Delta, which seldom 
varied in their fertility. Crossing a wide bridge, over the second arm 
of the Nile, the train immediately stopped at Benha el-Assal, one of 
the chief stations on the line. 

“*The town. of honey,’” said Osman. ‘Honey is the great 
commerce of this place. It sends it all over the world ; and its 
oranges and mandarins are some of the best in Egypt. Not far from 
here are the ruins of Athribis, one of the great towns of the Delta in 
the fourth century.” 

“ Are they worth visiting ?” asked H. 

. “Scarcely,” replied Osman, “in comparison with all the ruins one 
finds higher up the Nile, though the original town seems to have 
existed in the days of the Pharaohs. ‘The ruins are nothing more 
than heaps of rubbish, in which one can just distinguish some of the 
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ancient outlines. Greek and Roman remains have been found here, 
amongst them a bust of red porphyry of a Roman emperor and a 
stone with a Greek inscription, now in the Boulak Museum. You will 
find that Museum intensely interesting ; it is full of treasures of the 
past ; and if you care for antiquarian studies and collections, you 
might spend weeks lost in a dream of the days gone by. ‘The building 
itself is magnificent, and everything in it is splendidly arranged and 
classified.” 

We were now not very far from Cairo, and soon the distant out- 
lines of the Pyramids would be visible. A certain excitement took 
possession of us as we felt we were about to behold for the first time 
these most ancient monuments of the world ; should gaze upon the 
domes and minarets of the city whose foundations were laid by 
Cambyses. 

“TI can well enter into your emotions,” said Osman. “ Young as 
I was when I first visited Cairo—I had not quite reached the age of 
nineteen—I remember that I could not keep my seat, whilst I thought 
the train would never reach its destination. My father was with me, 
and laughed at my eagerness, and could not understand it. Even then, 
ancient history, all that belonged to the past, interested me more than 
any other subject ; but my father was essentially practical and un- 
romantic ; all his gigantic mind was absorbed in the present. The 
successful carrying out of a diplomatic mission was worth far more to 
him than all the antiquities ever discovered. Now I hold diplomacy 
to be the most interesting life any one can adopt, but it does not 
prevent a very large portion of my heart from being amongst the ruins 
and remains of Ancient Egypt. See there.” . 

He pointed to the distance. We had just steamed past the station 
of Toukh and the far-off outlines of the Pyramids were visible. 
Behind them rose the Libyan hills, whilst to the east we traced the 
undulations of the Mokattam or Arabian chain. We were too distant 
to form any estimate of the size of the Pyramids, but at a first glance 
we felt a little disappointed. 

“Tt is always so,” said Osman. ‘“ You have heard too much about 
them, and imagination is unbounded in her pictures. We always 
fancy things immeasurably beyond what they really are or can be. 
You will at first be disappointed even in a close view of the Pyramids ; 
but they will grow upon you until at last you will form a true estimate 
of their immense size and grandeur. ‘There you see the towers of the 
Barrage.” 

Two brick towers of modern construction were just visible. The 
Barrage is a wonderful work, of which the first stone was laid in 1835 
by Mohammed Ali. Its object was to keep the waters of the Nile at 
the same level throughout the year, thus giving greater fertility to the 
Delta and decreasing the cost of labour and irrigation. From defective 
architecture the work proved unsuccessful, and for many years the 
Barrage did more harm than: good ; but engineering changes have 
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been introduced, and in time to come its object may be completely 
fulfilled. 

And now one object after another began to come into prominence. 
Upon the Mokattam hills uprose the citadel, and behind it, a land- 
mark for the whole country round, the wonderful though modern 
mosque of Mohammed Ali, with its minarets, so tall and slender that 
you would think the first strong gale must bring them down. Yet 
they will doubtless weather many a storm and see out many a 
generation. 

As we approached Cairo, the scene altered. The long sweep of 
country, the fertile plains of the Delta, were exchanged for cultivated 
gardens and magnificent residences, conspicuous amongst them the 
palace of Shoobra with its wonderful avenue of sycamores. 

“And there,” said Osman, pointing to the left, “lie the ruins of 
Heliopolis, though its solitary obelisk is not visible from the train, 
You will visit it one day, and the ostrich farm not far from it 
And now my work commences. ‘The Khedive awaits me anxiously ; 
I must repair at once to the palace.” 

“Do you make a long stay in Cairo ?” we asked. 

“Exactly one week ; then back to Constantinople. The Khedive 
is as amiable as he is talented. Have you ever been introduced to him 
—in England or elsewhere? If not I am sure I might venture to 
present you, if you cared for the honour. He is very fond of the 
English, and in many ways is high and noble minded. No one 
knows him better than I. But we shall meet again in Cairo. Here 
we are at last. Did you ever see such a scene of confusion ?” 

It was indeed almost a tumult: dragomans, drivers, hotel com- 
missionaires, all apparently in the greatest state of excitement, ready 
to tear each other to pieces in their eagerness to secure passengers. 

We had engaged Aleck for a week as our dragoman, and he had 
gone before us by the night train, in order to meet us on our arrival. 
There he stood, amongst the crush, tall, dark, swarthy, ready to 
knock down any dozen people who stood in his way. As soon as he 
caught sight of us, he simply plunged through the crowd, scattering it 
right and left; and in a few moments, and in some magical way 
never quite understood, we found ourselves without the station, driving 
rapidly into the far-famed City of the Pyramids. 





SONG OF THE SEASONS. 





Sin! sing of the birth of Spring, 
Bluebells, and violets, and may ! 

Pale sweet primroses blossoming 
Down in the leafy way— 

Dreams and hopes as light as the bloom 
Drifted on orchard grass— 

Spring! re-risen from winter’s tomb— 
Spring that must die, alas! 


Sing of Summer, a splendid song, 
Summer royally fair— 

When nights are white, and days are long, 
And the jasmine scents the air. 

When the nightingales sing of love, 
And the red red roses blow— 

These are the notes to make music of! 
Ah, that Summer must go! 


Make a song for the Autumn pale! 
Gather the dead red leaves, 

Catch the sob of the winds that wail 
Over the lost gold sheaves. 

Weave them into a song that sighs 
Over the days gone by— 

Sing to silence the heart that cries 
“Even Autumn must die!” 


Sing of the Winter! of ice and snow, 
Woodlands dreary and bare, 

Haunted by ghosts of flowers that will blow 
When the Spring shall be there! 

“When the Spring shall be there!” At last 

Joy through the song rings clear ; 

Winter too shall be over and past— 
Past—and the Spring be here! 

KE. NEssit, 
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A FALSE ALARM. 
I, 


T was a wet autumn day. Since early morning the rain had been 

beating against the stone mullioned windows of Rawnsley Grange 

with unrelenting fury. The wind was howling down the chimney 

and under the ill-fitting old doors with a sound suggestive of the 
depth of winter. 

“If this goes on much longer I shall commit suicide!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Rawnsley, looking out of window for the tenth time in the vain 
hope of seeing a break in the clouds. She was young, and very 
pretty, though at the present moment her eyes were full of tears, and 
her whole person expressive of the deepest dejection. A stranger 
might have imagined that she was the victim of a life-long sorrow, 
but in reality her depression was entirely due to the fact that she had 
passed a very wet morning by herself. 

“What can that be? Surely I heard the sound of wheels?” she 
cried suddenly. ‘Robert must have changed his mind again and 
come home! What can have happened ?” 

Mrs. Rawnsley hurried into the hall just as a shabby old fly drove 
up to the door. A gentleman enveloped in a heavy fur coat jumped 
out and rang the bell. She stopped on seeing that the new arrival 
was not her husband, and was retreating towards the drawing-room, 
when she was arrested by the sound of a well-known voice. 

“ Phil!” she cried, running forward with outstretched hands, “I 
can’t believe my eyes! Why I thought you were in Paris!” 

** So I shall be to-morrow,” replied the young man, who with the 
help of the servant was struggling out of his many wraps. “I only 
came over to England on business, and finding that I had to wait a 
short time at Bogford I took a cab and drove over to see you for 
half an hour.” 

“Half an hour!” reiterated Mrs. Rawnsley blankly; “why I 
hoped you had come on a visit.” 

“Very kind of you, my dear Isabel, but it is quite impossible! 
My work compels me to be in Paris to-morrow evening at the latest.” 

Then they both burst out laughing. Mr. Philip Digby was 
attached to the British Embassy in Paris, and at one time his duties 
had appeared mainly to consist in escorting his pretty cousin Isabel 
to balls, and providing her with the most splendid bouquets that 
could be procured for money. But a great many things had 
happened since then. 

“Do you know I have not seen you since your wedding-day ?” 
observed Mr. Digby, as he carefully selected the largest and softest 
armchair and drew it close to the drawing-room fire. “I suppose 
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you have forgotten that winter in Paris? Why, it must be nearly 
two years ago !” 

My dear boy! I have forgotten nothing that happened during 
that delightful time. Ah! that is the place to enjoy oneself!” and 
Mrs. Rawnsley sighed softly. Although married to a man she adored, 
and mistress of a charming old manor-house within a mile of the 
most desirable cathedral town in England, she still looked back to 
the old Paris days with a faint tinge of regret. There were un- 
doubtedly solid advantages about the present, but it lacked the 
merriment of the past. 

‘“ Now don’t waste time,” she continued, “ but tell me about all 
our friends. First of all, who has succeeded to my place in your 
affections ? ” 

“Ah! that would be too long a story! You have had so many 
successors! But I will do my best to give you a sketch of my latest 
conquests,” said Mr. Digby, twisting up his little black moustache. 
He was very handsome in a miniature style and deliberately affected 
a self-complacent manner which some people declared intolerable. 

Half an hour was gone long before the cousins had exhausted their 
numerous topics of interest. Suddenly Phil looked at his watch and 
jumped up with an expression of annoyance. 

“T shall miss my train, if I don’t look out,” he said, “for that old 
horse goes like a snail. Good-bye, my dear Isabel. So glad to have 
seen you installed in your home. Very nice for those who like old 
oak wainscotings and lattice windows. I can’t stand them myself, but 
I believe I am peculiar. By-the-bye is Rawnsley about? Perhaps it 
would be civil to tell him I’m here !” ; 

“ He is away,” said Isabel, stiffly. 

Mr. Digby responded to this announcement with a little gesture of 
amusement. 

“How long have you been married? More thana year? A bit 
tired of it at times, arn’t you? I know I should be, so I leave well 
alone. Here—you must see me off at the door; it’s the least you 
can do when I have come all this way to see you. Beastly climate, 
isn’t it? You had better follow me back to Paris and make acquain- 
tance with the sun again.” 

“T wish I could,” sighed Mrs. Rawnsley ; “but I am afraid it is 
impossible.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; stranger things have happened. Mind, I 
shall be only too happy if at any time you cam manage it,” said Phil, 
carefully lighting his cigar before stepping into the fly. In another 
moment he was out of sight. 


II. 


THE empty drawing-room looked more dreary than ever when Isabel 
returned to it alone. She sank down on the sofa with a groan of utter 
weariness, and buried her face in her hands. However, hardly had 
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she settled herself to cry comfortably, when the door burst open, and 
in rushed a girl in a dripping waterproof. 

“‘My dear Isabel! What are you doing ?” she panted, pulling off 
her wet gloves and throwing her cloak in a heap on the floor. “I do 
believe you have been crying! No wonder, left all by yourself in this 
miserable weather. I call it a horrid shame of your husband to go 
away like this! I know I wouldn’t stand it!” 

Miss Julia Grant was a very downright young woman, and prided 
herself on speaking out her mind without any regard to convention- 
alities. At one time she and Isabel had been inseparable companions, 
but the marriage of the latter had produced a slight breach in their 
friendship, although they lived at no great distance apart. Mr. 
Rawnsley was many years older than his wife, and a man of quiet 
literary tastes. From the first he had taken great exception to Miss 
Grant’s manners, his enmity dating from his wedding-day, when she 
had playfully slapped him on the back coming out of church. It was 
one of Julia’s little failings that she never could quite discern who 
appreciated these light-hearted habits and who regarded them with 
intense aversion. 

“Well, my dear Isabel,” she continued, throwing herself into the 
armchair lately vacated by Mr. Digby, and planting two dripping boots 
on the brightly-polished fender, ‘you don’t look very festive, I must 
say! Evidently you are feeling thoroughly low by yourself in this 
wretched weather. Now I have a capital plan to propose. We came 
into Bogford by train this morning, as the horse was lame. Mamma 
was going to lunch at the Deanery and pay calls all the afternoon, so 
I just ate a bun at the pastrycook’s and walked off to see you.” 

“You walked in all this rain!” interrupted Mrs. Rawnsley, with 
astonishment. 

“Ves—don’t I look like it?” replied Julia, glancing down at her 
steaming boots. ‘“ Well, I can’t stop long; I’m in a desperate hurry 
—in fact, I ran most of the way, and didn’t even wait to ring the 
door-bell. I want you to come back with us this evening and stay a 
couple of days, to help in some theatricals we are getting up in the 
village—an impromptu affair, but it will be great fun, as we have lots 
of jolly people coming. Now make up your mind at once! It’s 
perfect nonsense moping here by yourself when your husband is 
away !” 

“T should like it of all things,” said Mrs. Rawnsley undecidedly ; 
“only I don’t quite know when Robert returns. I expected him to- 
day, and then he sent a telegram to say he wasn’t coming. He has 
gone somewhere to consult some authority on something, and I don’t 
know how long it will take him.” 

“Surely he was away last time I came over ?” interposed Miss Grant. 

“Ah, yes! You know he is writing an encyclopedia, or a dic- 
tionary, or something of that kind, and_all his time is taken up going 
about verifying facts.” 
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“ Tsabel,” said Miss Grant, solemnly, “ you’re a fool!” 

Mrs. Rawnsley only smiled. She was too well-accustomed to her 
friend’s forcible language to take any offence. 

“Yes,” continued Julia, with great energy, “ you are a perfect idiot 
if you submit to being treated like this! Just show your husband 
that you intend to enjoy yourself, irrespective of him, and he will think 
twice as much of you. Why, he was attentive enough when you were 
first married, until he found out that you would stand any amount of 
neglect. Now, take my advice for once! Come and enjoy the 
theatricals without bothering your head whether he comes home or 
not. It will be a capital joke, and just give him a lesson! He will 
be more careful how long he leaves you alone another time.” 

“T hope I shan’t make him angry,” said Mrs. Rawnsley. “I 
wouldn’t do that for the world! I know he doesn’t mean to neglect 
me. It’s only that tiresome old book , 

“Angry!” interrupted Julia. “ Well, if you are too afraid of him 
for a little joke of that sort of course there’s nothing more to be said. 
But I didn’t think he was such a tyrant as all that.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” replied Isabel hotly. “Of course I am 
not afraid of him. I shall come to the theatricals—that’s settled. 
You are going back by the 5.20 train? I will meet you at the 
station ; or rather, you had better wait and drive there with me.” 

“T can’t do that,” said Julia, tugging on her half-dry gloves. “TI 
must do a lot of shopping before I start, but I shall expect to see you 
at the station. Mind, we shall never forgive you if you throw us over 
at the last. No! don’t ring for the butler to let me out, I hate the 
pompous old brute! Here, this is the quickest way,” and she threw 
open the window and stepped out, regardless of her friend’s cry of 
dismay as all the small articles on the drawing-room table blew on to 
the floor. ' 

Left to herself, Isabel’s courage rather failed her. It was the first 
time that she had ever acted independently of her husband, for she 
was devotedly attached to him, and inordinately proud of his literary 
attainments—in spite of the disrespectful way in which she alluded to 
them before Julia. She had never suspected before that she was in 
the least to be pitied, and it was quite a new light to her that her 
friends regarded her as a victim. ‘The weather was intensely depressing, 
and the sight of Philip had brought back a train of old associations. 

“What a merry life it was in Paris!” she thought, “and how I used 
to be petted and spoilt! No end to the pleasures and excitements of 
those days! Rather different from sitting all alone, hour after hour, in 
this gloomy old house, with no companions but the mice scampering 
about behind the wainscotings.” The memory of the mice decided 
her. “It’s really too bad of Robert to leave me,” she said. ‘I can’t 
stand another evening alone with the mice!” And, ringing the bell, 
she hurriedly ordered the carriage without allowing herself the time 
to change her mind again. 
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Ill. 


“‘ ARE we to expect you home to-morrow, ma’am ?” inquired the butler, 
as he held open the carriage door. ‘“ And is there any message for 
the master if he returns whilst you are out ?” 

** No, none,” said Mrs. Rawnsley shortly. ‘ I may return to-morrow, 
but it is improbable. To the station now,” and she jumped into the 
brougham and pulled up the window with childish petulance. 

“ Horrid old man!” she thought ; “I won’t gratify his curiosity to 
know where I am going! What a bore old family servants are! 
They always seem to have an impression that they ought to be in- 
formed of one’s plans directly they are made. Stokes is always 
interfering, and I really believe he has never forgiven me for destroying 
the bachelor establishment over which he had presided for so many 
years. As for leaving a message for Robert, I fondly hope he won’t 
be back before I am, and anyway it would rather annoy him to hear 
that I had gone to the Grants’, He certainly is a little unreasonable 
about poor Julia! Of course she is rough, but how kind it was of 
her to tramp all that way in the wet merely because she thought 
I was lonely! No! I can’t give up such an old friend just because 
of Robert’s fancies, and he will quite understand how the sudden 
plan came about when I explain it to him myself. I daresay he 
will think it an excellent joke!” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Rawnsley took quite a different view of the 
case when he returned home on the following day. In vain he 
looked in every direction, as he approached the house, expecting 
to see his wife anxiously awaiting his return on the doorstep, as 
she had invariably done on former occasions. 

“Where is your mistress, Stokes ?” he inquired as the old servant 
took his hat in the hall. “She is quite well, I hope? Nothing the 
matter ?” 

“ Not that I know of, sir! She left home yesterday.” 

“ Left home!” interrupted Mr. Rawnsley. ‘ What do you mean? 
Where did she go?” 

“That’s just what we none of us know, sir.” 

“But when does she return? Surely she left some message for 
me ?” said Mr. Rawnsley with growing anxiety. 

“She left no message, sir, and didn’t say anything about coming 
back. She didn’t even take the maid, and directly the porter took 
out her luggage at the station she told the coachman to go home, so 
he couldn’t even see by what train , 

“That will do,” interrupted Mr. Rawnsley harshly ; “no doubt it’s 
all right, and she will be here presently. Dinner at eight, and don’t 
disturb me in the library until then unless your mistress arrives.” 

It is to be doubted whether Mr. Rawnsley accomplished much work 
that afternoon, although he covered his writing-table with formidable 
looking volumes and conscientiously tried to master their contents. 
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In spite of all his efforts to fix his attention, his eyes were perpetually 
wandering to the face of the clock, his ears continually straining to 
catch the sound of a light footstep that never came. 

However he successfully dissembled his anxiety before the servants, 
and when Stokes came to ask if dinner should be kept waiting, he 
affected to look up from his book with a start, as if unconscious of 
how the time had passed. 

“T will have dinner at once. Your mistress must be coming by 
the last train. Order the carriage to go down and meet it, and tell 
the housekeeper to have something ready for her about eleven 
o'clock,” he said, speaking with more certainty than he felt. But on 
no account would he have betrayed the slightest uneasiness about his 
wife’s movements. 

“ Besides she must be coming home to-night,” he argued to himself, 
“or she would have written to me. She may have left a note that 
has been mislaid ; there is sure to be some very simple explanation 
of it, after all.” 

When dinner was over he again made a pretence of continuing his 
work in the library, but it was with difficulty that he could keep up 
even a show of interest in his studies. 

*Tt’s strange how I miss Isabel’s presence in the room,” he 
reflected. ‘There was a time when I could work so much better by 
myself, and now I feel as if I could not settle to anything until I see 
her there,” and he glanced at a low chair by the side of the fire which 
was his wife’s favourite seat during the long evenings when he was 
absorbed in his writing. Often he did not speak to her for hours, 
and no one would ever have suspected how constantly his eyes rested 
for a moment in admiration on the little golden head that nestled 
back so gracefully amongst the cushions. Isabel herself always 
believed that he forgot her very existence when occupied with his 
books, but that, she imagined, was a penalty inseparable from 
marrying a husband much cleverer than herself. And of course he 
never undeceived her. It was enough to have electrified all his 
friends by suddenly marrying a pretty child of twenty without making 
himself still further ridiculous by an unlimited display of affection. 
To do him justice he never suspected that Isabel would have pre- 
ferred more demonstrative behaviour. She never complained of 
feeling dull, and it struck Mr. Rawnsley for the first time that evening 
that it must be rather dreary work for a young girl to sit alone night 
after night, in that gloomy old house, when he was away from home. 
He quite resolved to be more sociable in the future, to leave her less 
to herself, if it were compatible with his other plans. And when she 
came home—which would be very soon, for the mail was due in five 
minutes—he would put away his books and try to take an interest in 
what she had been doing. It was very inconsiderate of her not to be 
there to meet him, but he would pass that over with the slightest 
possible reproof in his pleasure at getting her safely back again. 
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So he fidgeted about the room, comparing his watch with the 
clock, and referring anxiously to Bradshaw to be sure that there was 
no mistake about the train, until at last it was impossible to buoy 
himself up any longer with false hopes. The mail had gone up full 
half-an-hour, the carriage had long since driven round to the stable 
yard, and yet there were no signs of Isabel. A chill foreboding of 
evil began to creep over him. 


IV. 


AFTER a time the sound of shuffling footsteps and whispering voices 
in the passage aroused Mr. Rawnsley from his melancholy reflections. 
In the stillness of the night he could hear a muffled controversy going 
on outside the door. He felt a conviction that he was about to 
receive bad news, and, sitting down by the writing-table, he prepared 
himself to hear the worst. There had been an accident, and Isabel 
was killed. He felt as certain of it as if he had seen her dead body 
lying before him. And, at the same moment, by a curious freak of 
fancy, he remembered how lovely she had looked when he met her 
for the first time at a ball to which he had been unwillingly persuaded 
to go. How gracefully she danced, and how she enjoyed herself ! 
Her face had struck him as the very impersonation of childish mirth. 
He had never seen her dance since—for they were married a few 
weeks later—and he had made her clearly understand from the first 
that his time was too valuable to be wasted in going to parties. 

The door opened softly. Mr. Rawnsley looked up and saw Stokes 
gliding forward with an air of suppressed excitement. 

“The carriage went down to the station, sir,” he began, “and there 
was no one there. The coachman made inquiries, but nothing had 
been seen of the mistress since she left. So when I heard that, I 
talked it over with the housekeeper, and we both agreed that it was 
my plain duty to tell you the truth. At least, in my opinion, it’s 
always a woman’s place to break any bad news, but Mrs. Light seemed 
to think it best for me to undertake it, having lived so long in the 
famil ” 

“Speak out at once!” interrupted Mr. Rawnsley. ‘Say what has 
happened and go!” 

The old man came a few steps nearer. His face was very pale, 
but he was evidently taking a certain grim pleasure in having such an 
unwonted opportunity of producing a sensation. 

“Well then, sir,” he began, “if you will have the truth, the mistress 
has gone to Paris !” 

“To Paris!” echoed Mr. Rawnsley, blankly. ‘What could she 
want there? It’s quite impossible that she would start on such a 
long journey by herself ! ” 

“ But you see, sir, there was the gentleman.” 
“What are you talking about, Stokes?” said Mr. Rawnsley, sternly. 
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“You must be mad or drunk! There has been no gentleman 
here.” 

“ Indeed, then, there has!” retorted the butler, casting aside all 
reserve in his haste to vindicate his character. ‘ Any of the servants 
will tell you how a gentleman drove up to the door yesterday about 
an hour after your telegram came. ‘The mistress seemed wonderfully 
pleased to see him—at least she ran out to the hall almost before he 
was inside the door, so that it was easy to see she expected him. 
And then they were very merry. Why, I could hear them laughing 
whilst I was cleaning the plate in the pantry! But when he came to 
go it was a very different thing. She had her handkerchief up to her 
eyes as she went back to the drawing-room ; I saw it myself!” 

Mr. Rawnsley was more than ever puzzled by this information. 

“ Who was the gentleman ?” he inquired, after a moment’s thought. 

* Well, indeed, sir, I can’t tell ; for the mistress met him in the hall 
before I had time to ask his name. But he was rather a foreign- 
looking gentleman, with a little black moustache, and I believe she 
called him Philip or ' 

“You can stop!” thundered Mr. Rawnsley, suddenly. He re- 
cognised the portrait at once. Nothing could have annoyed him 
more than to hear of Philip Digby’s presence in the neighbourhood. 
He disliked him particularly, and always felt vaguely irritated at the 
excellent terms on which he stood with Isabel. It was simply wonder- 
ful how she could tolerate such a young man—the very antipodes of 
her husband. 

“But why do you tell me all this rubbish ?” he continued irritably. 
“‘T don’t want to be disturbed at this time of night with long stories 
about strange gentlemen. It doesn’t concern me in the least.” 

“It does indeed, sir! It goes to my heart to tell you, but the 
truth is sure to come out. She has gone off with him !” 

The old man paused, expecting an outburst of rage at this announce- 
ment. Finding his master remained quite silent he continued with 
apologetic eagerness : 

“‘T ought to have told you before, sir, but I was afraid, and that’s 
the truth. First, I noticed how sad she seemed at his going, and 
then I made a pretence of finding the carriage rug when they were 
parting in the hall, and I heard her promise to follow him to Paris as 
soon as she could get ready—that I’m ready to swear to. And then 
when she ordered the carriage and started off without her maid, and 
wouldn’t leave any message with me—why then I went to the house- 
keeper and “s 

“Stop!” interrupted Mr. Rawnsley, in a voice that. caused the 
butler involuntarily to retire towards the door. ‘“ No more of these 
lies. You leave my house at once, and never let me see you again. 
Go!” 

As he spoke he started up with such a menacing gesture that Stokes 
turned and fled without venturing another word. 
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When the door closed behind him, Mr. Rawnsley sank down in his 
chair. For some time he was too confused to be able to think clearly 
over what he had heard. 

“ How is this?” he exclaimed at last with a forced laugh. “I must 
be labouring under some delusion to attach any importance to the 
spiteful words of a jealous old servant, and yet, what can have become 
of Isabel? She must have left some message for me. It is too 
strange that she should have gone away without a word ! ” 

He walked uneasily up and down the room several times, trying to 
hit on some satisfactory solution of the mystery. Presently he stopped 
in front of his wife’s work-table and opened the drawer thinking it 
possible that he might come across something that would give him a 
clue to her movements. ‘The first thing he took out was a French 
novel with Philip Digby’s name scribbled on the cover. A piece of 
paper was stuck between the pages as a marker. He tore it hastily 
out ; it was only an empty envelope with the Paris postmark. 

With a smothered imprecation he dashed the book and paper on 
the floor and resumed his weary walk. 

“ Ah, it’s all very well for the master to talk about lies,” Stokes was 
at that moment saying to a sympathetic circle in the housekeeper’s 
room, “ but he wouldn’t be half so angry if he thought they really 
were lies!” 


V. 


THE Grants’ theatricals were great fun—such fun that Isabel felt com- 
pelled to stay for the second night’s performance which was to be 
followed by a dance. Once away from the depressing, atmosphere of 
Rawnsley Grange her spirits rapidly rose, and she soon forgot all her 
former scruples. 

“ After all,” as she said to Julia, “it’s Robert’s own fault if he 
comes home and finds the house empty. If he doesn’t take the trouble 
to tell me his plans he must put up with the results, and it won’t hurt 
him to spend one evening by himself. I only hope he will find the 
mice better company than I do!” 

So she gave herself up to the full enjoyment of the cheerful party 
and returned home the day after the dance, feeling more light-hearted 
than she had done for months. 

“It’s wonderful how a little festivity brightens one up,” she thought 
as she walked to the door. “I must really persuade Robert to take 
me about rather more instead of devoting all his time to his books. 
I am sure it would do us both good. I feel perfectly different from 
what I did the other day !” 

However, no sooner had Mrs. Rawnsley entered the house than her 
spirits were damped by perceiving that something was amiss. ‘There 
was a general air of confusion that was hardly to be explained by her 
somewhat sudden appearance after so short an absence. She noticed 
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that Stokes was not in his usual place, but concluding that the old 
butler had treated himself to a holiday, she good-naturedly resolved to 
ignore the fact and proceeded to elicit what information she could 
from the other servants. 

“So your master came home yesterday, after all! Well, that is 
vexing! And where is he now? ” 

“He started again by the first train this morning and went to 
town,” replied the housemaid who was being interrogated. 

“Indeed! And he did not mention when he was coming back ? 
How very strange! I suppose he was called off for business ! ” 

Isabel passed an uncomfortable evening, wondering every hour if 
her husband would return, and whether he had: left home in 
annoyance at not finding her there to meet him. Fifty times already 
she regretted having gone to the theatricals. There was an op- 
pressive air of mystery hanging over the house for which she could 
not account. ‘The servants crept about and whispered in corners, 
and she constantly caught them staring furtively at her when they 
thought her attention otherwise engaged. 

It was a positive relief next morning when the old rector came 
after breakfast to talk over preparations for the coming school-feast. 
His conversation was not particularly exciting, but at all events he 
looked her straight in the face and spoke without any signs of 
embarrassment. 

“ By-the-bye, I saw Mr. Rawnsley in London yesterday,” he said, 
as he rose to go. “I had gone up to consult an oculist, for I 
positively am growing so blind that I can hardly see to read. And 
as I was saying, I met your husband at the station—on his way to 
Paris, he told me. Going for a change, I suppose? Well, I expect 
he wants it, for I thought him looking very ill. I told him he ought 
to take you abroad to look after him, and he only laughed ; but I 
don’t consider it any laughing matter. I didn’t like his looks at all, 
myself. I wonder you don’t feel anxious about him, starting on such 
a long journey when he seems so unwell. However, I suppose he 
won’t stand much interference after having his own way for so many 
years.” 

And with a chuckle at his little joke the old gentleman took his leave. 

With a great effort Isabel repressed all signs of astonishment at 
this unexpected news. She would not for worlds have let any one 
know that she was ignorant of her husband’s plans. At first wounded 
pride predominated over all other feelings. But gradually the in- 
formation struck her in another light. The rector had dwelt much 
on Robert’s altered appearance. What if he had suddenly been 
taken ill and was at that moment being nursed by strangers in a 
foreign town! The very idea threw her into a perfect frenzy of 
anxiety, and without pausing to consider any possible difficulties she 
determined at once to follow him to Paris. 

She hastily threw a few things into a portmanteau whilst her maid 
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looked on paralysed by her mistress’s unwonted energy, and collect- 
ing all the loose money that was in the house, she started off. It 
was a new thing for her to undertake a long journey alone, and she 
was exceedingly vague about the probable cost of tickets and various 
other small matters of detail. But with indomitable perseverance she 
consulted time-tables, and questioned porters, so that on the following 
morning she found herself alighting, weary but triumphant, at the 
Gare-du-Nord. 


VI. 


Now that she was in Paris she felt that all her difficulties were over. 
It was true that she did not know her husband’s address, but she had 
quite arranged what to do. Philip Digby was certain to be at home 
at that hour in the morning and possibly he could give her news of 
Robert. Even if he had not met her husband he was so clever and 
good-natured that she felt the utmost confidence in his powers of 
putting everything straight. It was an intense relief to feel that she 
had finished that awful journey at last. In spite of her fatigue she 
thoroughly enjoyed the drive through the familiar streets. Each 
turning in the road awakened fresh memories of the days when life 
was nothing but a continual round of pleasure and excitement. As 
she was leaning forward to look at some favourite shop she caught 
sight of a man driving rapidly in the opposite direction who 
reminded her strangely of her husband. She called to the driver to 
stop, but before he understood what she wanted the other carriage 
was out of sight and she concluded that she must have made a 
mistake. 

* After all, I should not be very likely to meet Robert the moment 
I arrive,” she thought ; “though it might have been him. Perhaps 
he didn’t recognise me. How funny that would be! The looking- 
glass in the waiting-room showed me what a fright I looked, but I 
didn’t know that I was past recognition! If there is nothing the 
matter, how I shall be laughed at for dashing over like this! Probably 
Robert only came to Paris to visit a library, or something of that kind, 
and his ill-health merely existed in the rector’s imagination. I wish I 
had thought of that before! However, it’s too late to go back now, 
for here is the Rue de l’Echelle and Phil’s rooms. I wonder if he 
will be up yet ?” 

As Mrs. Rawnsley was inquiring of the concierge if her cousin was 
at home, an elderly gentleman came down the stairs, and, hearing her 
question, stopped short and addressed her in French. 

“T am afraid you cannot see Mr. Digby to-day,” he began; “ he is 
ill, and, though it is nothing serious, I cannot have him disturbed or 
excited.” ‘ 

At this totally-unforeseen difficulty, Isabel’s philosophy quite gave 
way. A sudden feeling of utter abandonment came over her, and 
without speaking a word she burst into tears. 
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The doctor looked at her attentively. 
“You are alarmed about Mr. Digby,” he said; “ihat is quite 
unnecessary. He has been rather badly wounded, but, with careful 
nursing, he will be all right again very shortly.” 

“ Wounded !” echoed Isabel. ‘ But what has happened ?” 

‘A quarrel with a compatriot, I believe,” replied the doctor. “It 
might have been very serious, but the bullet lodged against the 
shoulder-blade, and we have been able to extract it without much 
difficulty, so now there is no further cause for anxiety.” 

“ But surely I can see him for one moment,” urged Isabel. “I am 
a near relation, and have just come from England e 

“ Ah!” interrupted the doctor, “that rather alters the case. You 
are probably Mr. Digby’s sister? Well, if you will promise to be very 
calm, very collected, I will permit you to pay my patient a visit ; but 
mind, no tears, no excitement! He is doing very well now, but we 
must not risk anything.” 

With repeated promises of obedience, Isabel followed the doctor to 
the door of the sick-room. Here he summoned the nurse. 

“‘T give this lady permission to see your patient for a minute,” he 
said, “ on condition that he is kept perfectly quiet. You quite under- 
stand that your brother’s health depends on his not being excited ?” 
he added, turning to Isabel. ‘‘ Very well, then ; I will leave you, as. 
I have appointments elsewhere.” 

It is to be feared that Mrs. Rawnsley hardly carried out the doctor’s 
directions as they were intended. 

“My dear Phil! How silly you are! How can you do such 
things ?” she exclaimed, as soon as she caught sight ef her cousin. 

He was lying back on some pillows, very pale and bandaged, so 
that he could not move, which gave him rather a ghastly appearance. 

“Poor fellow! You do look bad,” she continued. ‘“ Don’t try 
to speak ; the doctor said you were to keep quiet. I can’t tell you 
how sorry I am to see you like this, both on your account and because 
I wanted you to help me find Robert.” 

Mr. Digby gave an almost imperceptible start. 

“What!” cried Isabel, “have you met him by any chance? Or 
perhaps he has been to see you? I don’t know his address, and I 
am so afraid he is ill! When did you see him last ?” 

“We parted about seven o’clock this morning,” said Philip, with a 
faint smile. ‘You needn’t excite yourself, he wasn’t huit.” 

“What do you mean ?” interrupted Isabel. ‘I don’t know how 
he could be hurt. Oh!” she screamed, suddenly grasping his 
meaning, “you have been fighting with Robert! The last man in 
the world to do such a thing! Robert fight a duel! I don’t believe 
it! What an excellent joke! Ha, ha!” and she broke into a fit of 
hysterical laughter. 

“T am glad it amuses you,” said Mr. Digby dryly. “I am afraid 
the humour of the situation escaped me at first. Still, as you point 
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out, it is exceedingly funny, and you have not yet heard the best of 
the story. I am at present disabled for an indefinite time for having 
had the temerity to run away with Mr. Rawnsley’s wife during his 
absence from home.” 

* And Robert really believes it?” shrieked Isabel. ‘Oh, I shall 
never forgive you, Phil—never! The absurdity of fancying that I 
could run away with you /” 

“Precisely what I told him ; but he wouldn’t believe it. Now, my 
dear child, the best thing you can do is to go home and make it up 
with your husband. He ought to have come to his senses by this time. 
He was going back by way of Dieppe. At all events, I am sure you 
will excuse me from talking any more. ‘The doctor hinted at internal 
hemorrhage and other stupid consequences if I disobeyed orders, 
and that wouldn’t help matters. I hope you will find matrimony more 
of a success in the future than it has proved so far.” With these 
words Mr. Digby closed his eyes, and showed such evident signs of 
weakness that the nurse took Mrs. Rawnsley by the arm and forcibly 
led her out of the room. 

“You must command your emotion or you will kill the poor 
gentleman,” she said with kindly severity. ‘Not having understood a 
word of the dialogue, she naturally concluded that Mrs. Rawnsley’s 
grief was attributable to the serious condition in which she found her 
brother. ‘‘ Here, madame, you can rest quietly and recover your 
calm,” she continued, opening the door of another room. 

“T don’t want to rest! ‘There is nothing the matter with me!” 
exclaimed Isabel feverishly. ‘ Please give me a little water and I 
shall be all right. There,” she continued, drinking off a glass of 
water at one draught, and readjusting her veil, “now I feel quite well. 
No, I will not take up your time any longer. Go back to your 
patient.” So saying, she ran down the stairs, jumped into a passing 
carriage, and ordered the driver to take her to the station without a 
moment’s delay. 


VII. 


Ir was getting dusk as Mrs. Rawnsley stepped on board the Ville 
@ Amiens at Dieppe that evening. She had no very distinct plan in 
thus hurrying back to England. Only Philip’s last words had sug- 
gested the idea that she might find her husband on board, and she 
now had absolutely no other wish in life than to have an opportunity 
of explaining the truth to him. It would be so easy to show him 
how the mistake had arisen; and in the meantime she was still 
childish enough to feel a good deal of satisfaction at her husband’s 
insane display of jealousy. It was a perfect revelation that Robert 
could be stirred into doing anything so utterly repugnant to all his 
principles as fight a duel on her account. 

“If he had gone to his lawyer’s, I should have hated him,” she 
thought, as she watched the thick autumn mist rolling up over the 
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water. ‘But to go straight to Paris and shoot poor Philip on the 
merest suspicion—oh! he must be much fonder of me than I 
thought !” 

At that moment her eyes fell on a travelling rug which was lying 
on the deck beside her. Surely the pattern was strangely familiar ! 
She had chosen one like it for Robert only a few weeks before and 
worked his initials in the corner. And when she looked nearer, there 
were the great silk letters which she had embroidered with a jesting 
allusion to his careless way of losing all his smaller possessions on a 
journey. So he was somewhere on the boat. 

The idea made her heart beat so fast that for some minutes she 
could not move. Presently, however, the thought that she might 
again miss him braced her up to make an effort. Rising from her 
seat, she began a careful scrutiny of such of the other passengers as 
she could see sitting about on deck. Before long she recognised her 
husband standing apart from the rest, staring gloomily out into the 
darkness. In spite of his grey hair, and severe expression, he was 
incomparably better-looking in her eyes than Philip, towards whom, 
at that moment, she felt a somewhat unreasonable animosity. © With- 
out allowing herself the time to feel nervous, she walked up and 
touched her husband on the shoulder. 

Mr. Rawnsley started and looked round. 

“T am so glad I have found you at last,” began Isabel, but at the 
sound of her voice he turned deliberately away. 

“Oh, Robert! Please stay! I must tell you!” she cried, 
catching him by the arm and beginning to sob hysterically. She 
had intended to make a calm explanation which would carry con- 
viction at once, but she was worn out with fatigue and his look of 
aversion completely broke her down. “It was all a mistake,” she 
gasped. “I went to see Julia Grant, that was all! It was indeed! 
I never even thought of Philip after he left! He would tell you so 
himself!” 

“Probably!” sneered Mr. Rawnsley, “as he swore you were in 
England when I saw you myself driving about Paris! But it is sheer 
waste of time your making assertions, as unfortunately I cannot 
believe them after what I have seen. No! it is perfectly useless 
discussing the subject,” he continued, cutting short Isabel’s exclama- 
tion of horror. “You must see for yourself that there is nothing more 
to be said.” And without glancing at his wife he walked away to 
the other end of the boat. ¥ 

Mrs. Rawnsley was thunder-struck at the serious turn things had 
taken. She had fancied that it would be so easy to make every- 
thing clear at once, and now by her own confusion she had made the 
case more involved than ever. Her head was aching so that she 
could hardly think, and feeling more dead than alive she crept off to 
her cabin and sinking down on a sofa, sobbed herself to sleep. 

She was awoke by a fearful crash. For a moment she lay still, 
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wondering if anything had really happened, or whether it was only 
another bad dream rather more vivid than its predecessors. Then 
the shouts and screams on all sides convinced her that there really 
had been an accident. The door was flung open and the steward 
called to her to get up at once. There had been a collision in the 
fog it seemed, and the Ville @’ Amiens was struck hard and was 
beginning to sink. 

Isabel hurried on deck. Here all was a scene of wild confusion in 
the indistinct light of early morning. Everybody appeared to be 
crowding towards one point where a boat was being filled with the 
few women and children on board. Isabel stood rather aloof from 
the struggling throng. She was unaccustomed to fighting her way 
in the world and felt too spiritless to assert her own claims ‘to 
attention. 

“Are they all in? Stop! MHere’s another lady!” shouted a 
sailor, catching sight of her at the last moment. 

Mr. Rawnsley, who was trying to make some of the more excitable 
passengers listen to reason, turned round at these words. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, rushing towards his wife, “I thought 
you went in the first boat! Come! They are just starting.” 

“ Are you coming?” she inquired without moving from her 
place. 

“ Presently, but now there is only room for one—be quick ! ” 

“J shall not go without you,” she replied quietly. “I mean it,” 
she added as he tried to drag her forward. ‘There! it is no use. 
Some one has taken my place and the boat is full.” 

“Do you know that you have thrown away your life?” said Mr. 
Rawnsley roughly. ‘That is the last boat, and unless the vessel 
that ran into us is in a condition to help there is no hope.” 

“ How long will it be before we sink?” asked Isabel, calmly, 
though she could not repress a slight shiver at the cold fog that hung 
round them like a pall. 

“Tt is impossible to say for certain. Half an hour, perhaps, or 
even less. It can’t go on long!” cried Mr. Rawnsley, throwing his 
arm round his wife as a violent jerk almost dashed her against a mass 
of splintered wood. 

“Tf that is all, it hardly seems worth while to quarrel for such a 
short time, does it?” said Isabel, gently. ‘ You can surely trust me 
to speak the truth now ?” 

All her nervousness had vanished in the presence of a tangible 
danger, and in a few words she told him the whole story. 

“You see, I did nothing worse than go to the theatricals without 
permission,” she concluded, with a faint smile. ‘‘ You believe me 
now, don’t you? Here—I still have cine of the programmes in my 
pocket.” 

“ No—don’t show it me! I need no proofs! I must have been 
mad ever to doubt you !” replied Mr. Rawnsley, drawing his wife still 
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nearer to him as a huge wave broke over the deck, The injured boat 
seemed to stagger under the weight of water as if she could hardly 
right herself after the shock. 

“This can’t go on long,” muttered Mr. Rawnsley, hoarsely. “ It 
is coming now, and I have murdered the one creature that I cared 
for above all others !” 

“Don’t say that,” whispered Isabel, burying her face in her 
husband’s arms as the deck reeled under them. ‘“ Perhaps it is best 
as it is. If we had lived you might fancy something else another time. 
I am not frightened, but please hold me close, so that I may not 
see it coming!” 


VIII. 


TWELVE hours later two people were seated on the balcony of an 
hotel overlooking the sea. After a long silence the man turned to his 
companion with a look of extreme anxiety. 

“You look tired. Are you quite sure that you are none the worse 
for all you have gone through ?” he said, gravely. 

“No!” replied the girl, with a merry laugh. “I tell you I have 
not even a cold. When my maid arrives with some clean clothes, 
you will confess that I never looked better in my life. One can’t 
expect to look smart in a dress that has been soaked with salt water.” 

“ At alljevents,” insisted Mr. Rawnsley, ‘“ you must be careful of 
yourself after the exposure and fatigue of such a night. It was a very 
near thing. If the other vessel had not been able to get us off at that 
moment r , 

“ Don’t talk about it,” said Isabel, quickly. ‘I thought I shouldn’t 
mind dying, but now I know I would rather live. And we will go 
home and be happier than we have ever been before. You must even 
forgive poor Stokes,” she added, “for I should like everybody to be as 
happy asIlam. After all, he meant to act in your interests.” 

‘Since you can forgive me, there is no reason why I should not 
forgive Stokes,” replied Mr. Rawnsley, gently pressing his wife’s hand. 
“ But I think you will agree with me that such a faithful old servant 
had better be allowed to retire on a pension.” 

It is unnecessary to add that Isabel joyfully acquiesced in this 
arrangement. 





MRS. PICKERING’S VANITY. 
By Ina GARVEY. 


(}” Mr. Hudson had retired from business some years ago. His 

business had been that of a dry-salter, and he had understood it 
so well as to make a fortune at it. Before retiring from business as 
a dry-salter, Mr. Hudson had, if we may be permitted the phrase, 
retired from business as a husband. Mrs. Hudson had died in all 
the fresh enjoyment of her carriage and her silks and her jewelled 
brooches and bracelets, leaving her husband, as his sole companion, 
a little sickly boy of half-a-dozen summers. 

For a good many years after retiring from business, John Hudson 
ruffled it with the best ; visiting about, entertaining in grand style his 
many friends, travelling abroad, and enjoying to the full the riches he 
had toiled for. His only child was sent in due course to Eton, and 
thence blossomed forth into a second lieutenant of a smart cavalry 
regiment. 

But at length old Hudson’s holiday after toil showed signs of 
drawing toaclose. His health began to break, old age was coming 
upon him ; the pleasures that his money had brought him, eating and 
drinking, riding and driving, sitting in fine rooms, being treated with 
deference, and sometimes even with servility, buying costly treasures 
of art, would be pleasures no longer. He had done his work, he had 
had his day. “The account was about to be closed, at no distant period 
would come the long dreamless sleep,” said old Hudson to himself as he 
crept up and down the sunny path of his highly ornate garden, and 
mused on the great mystery of life and death. 

Realizing that his part on the world’s stage was played, and resign- 
ing himself to old age and invalidism, he dismissed a great part of his 
large staff of servants and shut up most of the showily furnished rooms 
in his great new house built after the style of a celebrated Roman 
villa, and standing on the breezy heights of a favourite London 
suburb. 

The servants who now formed the old gentleman’s reduced estab- 
lishment were—Simon Pickering, a personal attendant (“ gentle, 
patient, and experienced with the old and with invalids,” said his 
testimonials) who had replaced the smart valet of more vigorous and 
fashionable days; the said Simon Pickering’s wife, a plain-featured 
woman approaching middle age, who discharged the now not very 
heavy duties of cook and housekeeper; a couple of housemaids, 
and a coachman, who did little save exercise his horses daily, his 
master having grown partial to the gentle movement of a Bath-chair. 

A neighbouring medical man, who had often been a guest at Mr. 
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Hudson’s table, would drop in from time to time in an informal way, 
but the invalid resented the notion of seeming under a doctor’s care 
and of being thought seriously ill. ‘True he had had a stroke of 
paralysis, but people sometimes lived for years after that if they were 
careful and kept quiet; and he was inclined to be impatient with his 
son when the latter, now Captain Hudson and quartered in Dublin 
with the 14th Canterers, appeared at Highstead on short leave, having 
heard of the sudden failure of his father’s health. 

On a golden, mild autumn afternoon; Captain Hudson had 
returned to Dublin, and Josiah Hudson, leaning on the arm of his 
attendant, Simon Pickering, moved slowly along his smoothly gravelled 
garden-path. London lay below, softened by distance and sunshiny 
haze into a silent dream-city. 

“ Pickering,” said old Hudson, after contemplating the scene for 
some time, “my sands are running out. Have you ever thought of 
Heaven, and wondered what it will be like?” 

“T can’t say as I’ve thought much about it, sir,” answered the 
attendant respectfully ; but he gave his master a searching glance, 
for the question and the tone in which it was asked constituted, he 
considered, a new symptom. 

“Don’t you think it will be something like that ?”—and the old 
man pointed to the prospect beneath them. “See! It might almost 
be the New Jerusalem that the Bible speaks of, with its golden streets 
and gates of pearl!” 

For a few minutes the old man stood looking silently at the scene, 
his thoughts full and sad; then he turned and leant we more heavily 
on the arm that supported him. 

“Take me in, Pickering ; ; I’m afraid I’ve caught a chill, , 

Late that evening Pickering sat watching by his master’s bed-side. 
One of the maids had been sent to Dr. Page’s to ask him to come 
round, as Mr. Hudson was “ not so well.” She had come back with 
the information that Dr. Page was out just now, but would come as 
soon as he returned. 

Pickering sat by the bed where the feeble old man lay in a restless 
feverish doze, and wondered whether this “bad turn” his master had 
taken would prove fatal. 

And while he so wondered, and while the clock in the passage 
ticked loudly through the silence, and an occasional ember fell all too 
noisily from the fire, the old man’s eyes opened and looked at the 
figure seated beside him ; but his mind, it seemed, was wandering, and 
he thought he was looking at the son who had left him a week before. 

“Humphrey, I’m glad you’re there, Humphrey,” said the ex-dry- 
salter, picking at the bed-clothes with his hot, eager fingers. “I 
dreamed you’d gone back to your regiment ; I’m glad you haven't. 
I wanted to tell you, Humphrey, that there’s money in the house— 
more than is prudent, and you’d better bank it again. It’s a matter 
of a thousand pound in notes; I drew it out because I meant to 
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attend a sale at Christie’s and pick up some treasures, but I was 
taken ill, and there the money is. It’s in the secret drawer of the 
cabinet over yonder; you know how to find the secret drawer, Hum- 
phrey, don’t you? Open the second drawer with the smallest key of 
the bunch I always carry about with me—take the drawer right out, 
and feel about at the back of its space till you feel a tiny knob the 
size of a pin’s head, press that, and a little drawer will spring out at 
the side—put your hand in it and feel about on its roof till you find 
a tiny roughness, press that, and another little drawer will spring out 
at the back, and in that is the thousand pound. Go and get it now, 
Humphrey,” said the sick man, his voice sinking to an excited whisper ; 
“it’s not safe there! the cabinet might be carried off and broken up. 
I don’t trust the servants; I don’t trust Pickering; he’s skilful and 
gentle, but he’s a cunning eye—and I don’t trust his wife! Get it out, 
Humphrey, boy, and bank it—or we may both be murdered.” His 
speech grew wilder and more incoherent after. this—his manner more 
feverish and excited. ‘Ten minutes later Dr. Page’s ring was heard at 
the door. 





Josiah Hudson never rallied from that “bad turn.” Dr. Page 
remained with him through the night. Just at the approach of dawn, 
when life is lowest, another and severe “stroke” descended on the 
feeble form in the bed. He lay in a living death, silent, motionless, 
unconscious, until after the hurried arrival of his son, and then passed 
into a world where his real estate and his personalty availed him 
nothing. 

On the evening after the funeral, Captain Hudson sat ‘deep in 
conversation with Mr. Lincoln, the family solicitor, in the smoking- 
room of Highstead Villa. 

“The bank tells me he drew out a thousand pounds in notes a 
fortnight ago,” the captain was saying in a low, discreet voice; “ but 
there’s no such sum in the secret drawer of his cabinet, where he 
always kept any considerable amount of ready money that he had 
in the house. He was in the habit of attending Art Sales at Christie’s, 
and would draw out large sums for that purpose. If this thousand was 
drawn with the intention of attending the last sale, and he was prevented 
by his illness from going to it—why, then, I suppose a pretty big 
robbery has been ‘committed!’ Of course the bank has the numbers 
of the notes, but we can’t stop them on a supposition—for my father 
may have drawn out the money and paid it away on some private 
business that we don’t know of.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“We should have found some memorandum of such payment among 
his papers. It is my firm conviction that Mr. Hudson drew the money 
out with the intention of attending Christie’s last sale, and was pre- 
vented by his increasing illness—that, in his failing state, he did not 
put the money in a sufficiently safe place (unless, indeed, one of the 
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servants has discovered the secret drawer of the cabinet), and that the 
thief and, as yet, the money, are under this roof. This man, Pickering,” 
and the lawyer’s tone dropped still lower: “ what is known of him ?” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ He came to my father some 
months ago with a character that gave him all the cardinal virtues— 
in short, he seemed the very man old what’s-his-name in ancient times 
was always looking for with a lantern! His wife was engaged at the 
same time as cook-housekeeper ; I know nothing against her—except 
the worst that can be said of a woman—she’s uncommonly plain !” 

The solicitor mused in silence for a time. ‘“ And you tell me they 
are leaving here for another situation the day after to-morrow; the 
best thing you can do is to have a detective up from Scotland Yard 
to-morrow morning.” 


It was the night following that on which Captain Hudson and the 
solicitor had conferred together. Simon Pickering and his wife were 
in the housekeeper’s room sacred to the latter, and had, as was evident 
from the appearance of the table, been enjoying a snug little supper. 
They were now seated one at each side of the fire, and Mrs. Pickering, 
having thrown a cotton wrapper round her shoulders, had taken down 
her abundant dark hair and was brushing it at her ease. ‘The late 
Mr. Hudson’s cook-housekeeper was a woman of rather unusually plain 
face, and was, therefore, perhaps inclined to be the more vain about, 
and careful of, her one little gift to her. So she sat brushing her 
generous allowance of fine dark hair while she looked into the fire 
with knitted brows and face of deep cogitation. Her husband watched 
her with evident anxiety as to the result of her musings. Presently, 
after going to the door—for the third time within ten minutes— 
ascertaining that no one was listening outside, re-closing it, and return- 
ing to his chair, Pickering leaned across the hearth and addressed his 
wife in the very lowest tones of his soft voice. 

“Yes, we must hit on some way, at once, of smuggling the notes 
out with us to-morrow morning. If we can’t hit on some plan of the 
kind, they’d best go into that fire divect/ ‘This detective that’s been 
here to-day (for that’s what he is—I spotted him at once!) will have 
all the servants searched, of course ; and we shall be searched just as 
we're ready to start—that’s their intention. So set your wits to work ! 
It would be a pity to burn a thousand pounds! I don’t know as I 
should have done as I did, only I was so sure of your help. Women 
are always to the fore in a shady business.” 

“And men are always ready to make use of us in such business, 
and lay all the blame on us afterwards,” rejoined Mrs. Pickering with 
some asperity. Then, after a pause, she rose, looked at herself in the 
little mantel-glass, and, twisting her hair into deep, old-fashioned rolls 
on each side of her face: ‘“ How should you like me in this style, 
Pickering?” she asked nonchalantly. ‘It’s not fashionable, but it’s 
becoming.” 
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Simon Pickering stamped his foot and clenched his hands. ‘“ D’you 
want me to go distracted?” he said; but his voice did not get im- 
prudently loud though his rage was great. ‘To talk about the fashion 
of your hair at such a time! ‘There’s a thousand pound at stake, 
woman, and the chance of ten years’ hard labour. If you was hand- 
some it would be maddening enough to hear of your vanity just now ; 
but being what you are ” 

“Yes, I think it would suit me very well,” said Mrs. Pickering to 
herself, still calmly reviewing her reflection in the glass; “T’ll change 
the fashion of my hair from this very night, and wear it in rolls.” 





Simon Pickering was right in his prediction. Immediately before 
departing to the new situation which they professed to have obtained, 
the late Mr. Hudson’s attendant and his wife, as also the rest of the 
domestic staff at Highstead Villa, were searched. Their boxes stood 
ready, and they had just taken an early breakfast, when the Scotland 
Yard functionary and his female assistant presented themselves. The 
Pickerings submitted with cheerful readiness to the process. Mrs. 
Pickering and the female searcher withdrew, and, on their reappearance 
in ten minutes’ time, the cook-housekeeper’s pleasant manners seemed 
to have won sensibly on the stern policewoman. ‘Their boxes were 
turned out, but yielded no more proof of guilt than their persons had 
done. No pretext remained for detaining them. Pickering fetched 
a cab, the boxes were placed on it, Mrs. Pickering, after adieus to 
her fellow-servants and a curtsey to Captain Hudson, who happened 
to pass across the passage, stepped into the cab, her husband mounted 
the box beside the driver, and the vehicle trundled away down the 
Highstead Hill, ostensibly bound for Euston Station. 

But Inspector Sharpe of the detective force was ill at ease. He 
did not like to see these people depart in peace, yet he could not 
detain them. There might have been no robbery at all. Old Mr. 
Hudson might have paid away the thousand pounds in private business 
and left no memorandum of such payment. On the other hand, if 
there 4ad been a robbery, this highly-respectable couple who had just 
taken their departure seemed to Inspector Sharpe, despite their having 
come triumphantly through the morning’s ordeal, a quarter towards 
which he would do well to direct his talents. He would like to keep 
them in view. 

To remain at Highstead Villa investigating was, however, also a 
task much after his own heart. But it was clear he would have to 
depute another for one or other of these duties. 

While he ruminated thus, pacing silently along the lower passages 
of Highstead Villa, the voices of Rose and Emily, the two house- 
maids, reached his ears from the kitchen near at hand ; he paused 
instinctively to listen. 

“ Well, Emily, you and me'll be off in a day or two! I only hope 
in my next place there won’t be no old gentlemen dying, and their 
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sons going and having the servants searched afterwards as if they’d 
committed a murder—that I do! It’s an insult to honest girls like 
you and I, that it is!” 

A second voice assented with a good many exclamations, and the 
first voice continued. ‘The idea of that there Mrs. Pickering having 
such an amount of vanity! I wonder what sudden freak took her to 
change the fashion of her hair and wear it in them old-fashioned rolls ? 
To be sure, I think I never did see an uglier woman ! ” 

“She is ugly; and yet she managed to get married, you see!” 
remarked the second voice. 

“Yes,” rejoined the other, ‘that’s what always puzzles me! These 
ugly women always get married, whilst good-looking girls like you and 
I don’t get the ghost of a chance!” 

“Speak for yourself !” was the somewhat indignant retort. ‘ Zcould 
get married to-morrow, if I chose; but I’m hambitious. I must have 
a husband as’ll keep me like a lady. No—lI never did see such a 
fright as Mrs. Pickering looked in them great big rolls of hair!” 

Inspector Sharpe passed on silently down the passage, and his 
musings deepened. 


The Seagu//, a small paddle-steamer belonging to a certain line 
that plies between the Thames and the Flemish sea-ports, lay at St. 
Katharine’s Wharf, waiting to drop down the river in the early morning. 
She had taken on her cargo, which, on the return journey, would be 
replaced by Ostend rabbits. ore than her cargo the Seagud/ did 
not expect this wet stormy October night, for, though during the 
summer weeks a good many passengers crossed cheaply to the Con- 
tinent by her and her sister-vessels, she had looked for none such for 
some little time now. ‘The elderly stewardess was therefore a little 
surprised when, at eleven o’clock at night, as she sat by her bright 
little fire in the ladies’ cabin sipping a glass of something comfortable, 
and thinking of presently retiring into one of the red-curtained berths 
that lined the walls, she heard the sound of an arrival above, and a 
minute later was aware of a solitary lady-passenger being shown down 
the little stairway into the cabin. 

“Pray don’t disturb yourself, stewardess,” said the passenger, 
pleasantly. _ ‘‘ Remain by the fire and finish your supper, I deg /” 

The stewardess was at once prepossessed in the new arrival’s favour 
—noted with interest the name “Mrs. Thomson” on the ticket of 
her bag ; and, though forced to own silently that the face disclosed 
when the veil was raised was not comely, mentally pronounced the 
unexpected passenger, “ Quite the lady !” 

The latter threw herself down on one of the faded red velvet seats 
that ran round the little cabin. “ One feels a little strange and lone- 
some, stewardess, travelling without one’s husband,” she said ; “ but 
I must be brave and resist the temptation to have a regular good cry.’ 
“Indeed and you must, ma’am!” responded the old stewardess 
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with ready and officious sympathy, bustling to help her charge remove 
her cloak and wraps. “Crying doesn’t mend matters. Dear sakes 
alive, ma’am, I’ve had to do without my ’usband for good and all this 
many a year! Just fifteen year it is since we went pleasuring to 
Greenwich, and what must poor Tollyfield do but let his legs run 
away with him down Greenwich hill, and pitched on his head at the 
bottom, and was took up dead.” The stewardess wiped her eyes 
after this peroration and proceeded to hang up the passenger’s shawls. 
“‘ And how about supper, ma’am? Shall I get you something? To 
be sure it’s very late, and I don’t know if. ” 

“Oh! thank you; I shan’t need anything but what I have with 
me,” said the passenger. Accordingly, having eaten one or two 
biscuits and taken something from a flask, she professed herself ready 
to go to her berth. ‘What time in the morning do we start, 
stewardess ?” 

“‘ About five, ma’am. Which of the berths will you sleep in? I 
can recommend /A4zs one as about the most comfortable. Dear, 
dear! Three months back there wasn’t much choosing of where 
ladies would sleep, in here! Id all the berths full, and ladies 
sleeping all over the floor as well! Dear sakes alive! and the 
quarrelling that went on! I’d have given up my post many a time, 
only what can a lone widow with nine children do? Well, I thought 
I’d done waiting on ladies for this year, to be sure! But I’m always 
glad to wait on one as 7s a lady, pleasant and kindly spoken !” 

The passenger had not yet taken off her travelling cap. She now 
removed it, showing a fine mass of dark plaited hair, with a deep, 
old-fashioned roll on each side of the face. In a few minutes, assisted 
by the assiduous Mrs. Tollyfield, she was comfortably settled in one 
of the lower berths. 

“Thank you, stewardess, I shan’t want anything more, much 
obliged! Oh dear! My poor head aches pretty badly!” said the 
passenger as she lay down. 

“Poor dear creature! Does it now?” responded the stewardess, 
tucking in the rugs and blankets that she had piled upon her charge. 
“ Headache’s bad, sure !—though heartache’s worse. You want some 
good sleep and pleasant dreams about your ’usband that you’re 
parted from, ma’am. But I’m afraid you won’t sleep comfortably 
unless you take down your hair ; let me arrange it for you.” 

The passenger drew her head away with a sudden jerk. 

“Be good enough to leave my hair alone!” she said in a stern, 
threatening manner, very different from her former affability. “TI 
shall do very well and want nothing more.” 

The stewardess drew the red curtain of the berth and left her. 
But Mrs. Tollyfield’s good opinion of the Seagu//’s solitary passenger 
was shaken. ‘A vixen of a temper, for all her pleasantness! The 
idea of flying out at me like that, all for nothing !” 

Thus cogitating the stewardess went to rest. 
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At five o’clock in the morning there was plenty of bustle on the 
little deck of the Seagu//, and enough shouting for an Orient liner. 
Below the stewardess was busy also, and the one passenger, having 
just emerged from her berth and put on the few articles of dress that 
she had laid aside last night, was sitting by the little fire in the ladies’ 
cabin, wrapped in a shawl. 

“ We're off now, aren’t we, stewardess?” she asked with an eager- 
ness that was half involuntary, as she took the cup of tea that had 
been prepared for her. 

“Yes, ma’am, we’re off now. Mrs. Tollyfield’s tone was a little 
stiff ; she had not quite forgotten the rebuff of the previous night. 

Sure enough, they weve off. The paddle-wheels turned once, 
slowly, laboriously, with a great deal of churning and splashing ; 
turned twice, more easily and quickly ; turned three times ; the lady- 
passenger standing on a seat and looking through a porthole that 
commanded the farther shore of the river, saw the dingy warehouses 
begin to slide away. 

“Yes, we’re off now!” she said gaily, jumping down and coming 
back to her seat by the fire. But in another moment she added : 
“We've stopped! What’s that for, stewardess ?” 

The paddle-wheels had suddenly ceased their splashing and 
churning ; the shouting above was more vehement than ever, and 
seemed to be responded to by shouting from the shore close at hand, 
then the Seagu// began to back. 

“Something been forgotten,” said the stewardess; “and we're 
returning for it.” 

The passenger set down her half-finished cup of tea-and listened. 

The shouting continued, and the little vessel backed to St. 
Katharine’s wharf which she had just quitted. 

“Seems to be another passenger coming on board,” said the 
stewardess. 

Her companion made no answer, but gazed sternly and stonily into 
the little fire before which she sat. 

A few moments later brisk steps were heard coming down the 
stairway, and then came a peremptory rap at the door of the ladies’ 
cabin. 

“Who have you got in here, stewardess?” asked a man’s voice, as 
Mrs. Tollyfield hurried to the door. 

“ One lady, sir.” 

“ Ah! that’s right,” said Inspector Sharpe, stepping into the little 
room. “Good morning, Mrs. Pickering. You very nearly gave us 
the slip—very nearly! I’ve been thinking that that little ceremony 
that you took part in at Highstead Villa yesterday morning, you and 
the rest of the household staff, was not quite thorough enough. My 
female assistant didn’t ask you to take down your hair, ma’am, so I’ve 
followed you here to get you to do it, if you'll be so good.” 

Mrs. Pickering looked at the inspector, looked at the wondering 
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face of the old stewardess. ‘“ Well,” she said, with a quick deep sigh, 
“the game’s up, I suppose! Five minutes ago I thought I was safe. 
Bad luck to you, officer, for not giving me the chance of getting 
clean away!” She paused a moment. 

‘Will you shake out those rolls, Mrs. Pickering, or shall I?” said 
Inspector Sharpe. 

“Oh! 777 take ’em down! It’s no good refusing ~ow/” She 
put her hands up to her hair, unrolled it, laid the contents on the 
table. The detective carefully smoothed the paper out, until ten 
banknotes lay on the table. The inspector quietly placed them 
together. 

“Ten one-hundred-pound notes make a thousand pounds, the sum 
missed from the late Mr. Hudson’s cabinet. Not a bad notion at all, 
yours, of concealing ’em, Mrs. Pickering! I don’t suppose any lady’s 
hair was ever more expensively dressed, ma’am! And now, if you'll 
put your bonnet on, I must ask you to return on shore with me.” 

Five minutes later the Seagu// steamed away without any passengers, 
the stewardess loud in her wonder and her moralisings. ‘* Dear sakes 
alive! So that was why she kept her hair rolled, and flew out at me 
last night. And me thinking it was all temper! How we do mis- 
judge people !” 


NINETEEN. 


I am filled with vague unrest to-night, 

As I sit by my window and watch the light 

Grow dim and faint in the western skies, 

And my heart beats low and my lips breathe sighs, 
For something most precious is floating away, 

Just out of my reach in twilight gray. 


The last faint beam in the west has fled ; 
The stars come forth, the day is dead. 
The wheels of time roll swiftly on, 

And nineteen years of my life are gone. 

I call to the sunbeam, “ Return, I pray! 
You know not what you are bearing away.” 
But I watch and weep and call in vain— 
It will never come back to me again! 

















WHAT A NAUGHTY BOY DID. 


Rais small figures are seated on the turf. The girl is six, and has 

a solemnly sweet face, enhanced in beauty by a cloudy-lace 
“Granny” bonnet. The boy is seven, a man-of-war suit being worn 
with the air of a commander at least, and a frown of mingled 
perplexity and determination adorning his countenance. 

“It’s a beastly shame, Dolly! She promised it, and then she 
locked it up in her box.” 

“But you were naughty, Rex. You, must have been very bad,” 
said Dolly, with a reproachful look. ‘You know cousin Dora never 
breaks her promises.” 

“Bah! you don’t know anything!” cried Rex, contemptuously. 
“She just wanted not to give it ; but I’ll have it.” 

“When you deserve it,” remarked Dolly, with grave severity, as 
she walked away from her cousin to inquire from the old cow-keeper 
when she could have her glass of new milk. 

In the shady drawing-room two widows and three maidens 
gossiped and drank tea. 

The stoutest widow—who had passed all the rubicons which now 
divide youth from age, and really knew she was old, and allowed her 
silver hair to shine in its native colour—enjoyed her tea and listened 
to the conversation, only correcting false reports when uttered. 

The other widow was fair and tall, and had no age. Her eyes 
beamed, her face was carefully preserved, and her slow and graceful 
movements were always a rest to the eye. 

Of the three maidens two were lively ordinary girls, to be met with 
any day. ‘The other was a dark-eyed, broad-browed girl of three-and- 
twenty—Dora Morville. ‘There was intellect in her face, and pride 
stronger than life. She wore a soft creamy dress, and her small feet 
were just seen beneath it in delicate bronze slippers. She listened to 
the rattle of the two sisters, Maude and Lucy Truscott, and joined in 
now and then in a sweet, low voice. Presently Maude said to the 
younger widow : 

“Captain Branscombe has come into a peerage and a fortune. 
Fancy, after every one calling him such a bad speculation ! ” 

Mrs. Dargrave’s face faintly coloured. 

“Did every one call him so?” she inquired languidly. 

“Why, of course! You know he was avoided by all the chaperons, 
and a girl he loved gave him up because he was poor.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

The word was impatiently uttered by Dora Morville; but when 
the others looked at her, the face was again calm and immovable. 

“T was told so,” said Maude rather huffily, and Lucy chimed in 
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“So was I.” “ But,” added Maude, with a tinge of spite, “I don’t 
know the particulars, for it happened three years ago, and I was in 
the school-room then—so were you, Lucy.” 

“ Ah, my dears,” said old Lady Dearmouth, with her genial far- 
seeing gaze of kindness, “stories gain in trouble with years, just as 
people do! I never knew a tale that did not get broader and 
longer.” 

** Rover’s hasn’t,” solemnly corrected a small voice, as Dorothy 
came in through the window—“ you know it hasn’t, grandma !” 

“Dolly, you’re a duck!” whispered Cousin Dora, who was rejoicing 
in the laughter and distraction caused by the child’s advent. 

“So are you,” said Dolly, with an earnest nod. ‘ What makes 
Rex angry with you?” 

Dora collected her faculties. 

“This morning Rex would not obey orders; he did something 
grandmamma had told him not to do. Before he began to be 
naughty, I told him I would not give him something I had for him if 
he was disobedient. He was disobedient ; so I put it away.” 

Dolly nodded again. That sweet little wise head was always 
nodding. 

“That’s quite fair! But,” with a pleading look, “Rex is a dear 
boy when he isn’t naughty. Couldn’t you help to make him good ?” 

“T’ll try, Dolly,” said Dora, softly kissing the little face. 

In the meantime a small burglar had climbed the gardener’s ladder 
and got in at Dora’s window. ‘Then he walked swiftly to a trunk 
which he found unlocked. 

“This is where she put the parcel—and I think it was a fishing- 
book,” soliloquised the boy. A step sounded in the passage, down 
dived the little arm into the box, and seized a small brown-paper 
parcel. Then he crept behind the bed-curtain and waited till the 
foot-steps echoed on in the distance. After that he shoved the parcel 
inside his sailor jacket and disappeared from the window, just as an 
arrival of visitors to stay in the house created a diversion which pre- 
vented his being seen. He could not get a chance of examining his 
treasure then, for nurse called him to tea. 

“Coming,” he shouted, but sped first to a summer-house where he 
climbed up the wood-work and hid the parcel in the ivy. 

Dolly was waiting to accompany him to the nursery. 

“ Rex, some gentlemen have come to stay. One 7s so nice!” 

“I saw him—a big man with a beard!” said Rex. ‘“ That’s papa’s 
friend, Captain Branscombe.” 

“He’s called Zorvd Branscombe now,” corrected Dolly. 

This did not interest Rex. He ran on to get his tea, and met 
Dora on the stairs. She put her hand on his shoulder, and said, 
* Rex, come and see me after tea.” 

A little defiant face looked up at her, and then without answering 
the boy brushed past. 
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“Oh, Rex, you are a rude boy!” said Dolly reproachfully, and she 
would not sit beside him at tea, as a punishment. 

Dora Morville passed slowly along the broad staircase, and when 
she was on the last step but one, halted suddenly and turned pale. 
Two gentlemen had just emerged from the library—one a quick, 
clever-looking man of forty, Rex’s father and Lady Dearmouth’s only 
son—the other Lord Branscombe. With an effort Dora recovered her 
usual graceful ease. 

“ Ah!” said Sir Edward Dearmouth, “I am glad to find you still 
staying with my mother, Dora. You know my old friend Branscombe, 
I think.” 

Dora bowed and held out her firm little hand, looking for a second 
into the face that strove to appear as unconcerned as her own. It 
was two years since they had met, and Lord Branscombe had not 
been in England since. A careless eye would not have thought any 
warmer feeling than friendship had ever existed between the two. 

“Tt is almost time to dress for dinner,” said Dora, as the two young 
ladies, Maude and Lucy, emerged from the drawing-room, and took 
careful notes of the group in the hall; “but I have come for my 
work-basket.” She passed on into the room, and the others dispersed. 
Then she went to one of the open windows and stood until she felt 
sure of herself. 

“ T never thought it would be like this,” she reasoned, with hands 
tight clasped, and big tears gathering. “I thought the pain was 
past !” 

The large drawing-room lay in dim light behind her, and pale stars 
were twinkling in the evening sky. How she longed to stay there, and 
dreaded the dinner and the glare of lights ! 

There was a little figure watching outside—it was Rex. He was 
trying to make up his mind to tell her he was sorry, and to give back 
the parcel he had hidden, when the sight of her tears made him pause. 
While he was pondering Dora escaped to her room, from which she 
emerged only as the party were moving in to dinner. 

The graceful widow engrossed Lord Branscombe, and looked her 
best. Dora was pale and silent; but that the other young ladies 
regarded as an advantage, for their own pointless remarks gained more 
attention than usual. A young squire, a grave curate, and an old 
General, who was evidently smitten with Dora, completed the party. 
In vain the veteran soldier endeavoured to interest Dora, and she had 
been so amiable to him at a tennis-party only three days before, that 
his feelings were almost as hopeful as the ardour of youth could have 
made them. Once or twice the kind eyes of Lady Dearmouth rested 
anxiously on her loved young grand-daughter—the orphaned child of 
her favourite daughter who had been dead many years. She had 
guessed at a sort of attachment between Dora and the Captain Brans- 
combe of two years ago, and now that they had met again under her 
roof could not but notice the constraint of the girl’s manner. Beneath 
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the well-bred, pleasant indifference with which Lord Branscombe con- 
versed with the fascinating widow, Mrs. Dargrave, Lady Dearmouth 
detected unrest also. It was a relief to her when dinner ended, and 
early in the evening Dora excused herself for her paleness and dulness, 
saying she had a headache ; and availed herself of her grandmother's 
gentle suggestion that she should go to her own room. So when the 
gentlemen came in, Lord Branscombe’s eyes roamed with an unsatisfied 
look over the group of ladies, and the old General was uncomfortably 
disappointed for the rest of the evening. 

Next morning Rex sought Dora directly after breakfast in the 
pretty morning-room, where she had just settled herself to embroider 
some useless but ornamental present for her grandmother. Dora 
looked up brightly at the little fellow who was a pet of hers. The 
rain was pouring in torrents against the window, and she knew Rex 
was hard up for amusement when he could not get out. 

“Well, Rex, come and have a chat.” 

The boy satisfied himself that no one else was in the room, then 
said in a low voice : 

“Cousin Dora, I am sorry I took the book.” 

Dora looked up surprised. 

“What book, dear?” 

“Why, the fishing-book.” 

“What ave you talking about? I’ve got it here!” and Dora dived 
into her work-basket and brought from beneath a heap of silks a 
paper parcel very similar to the one Rex had taken. 

The child stood amazed. 

“* But you put it in your box, and I took it out of your box while 
you were at tea yesterday.” 

“Rex, how dared you go to my box?” said Dora, with a flash of 
her eyes that made her little cousin thoroughly ashamed. “ Besides 
I always keep it locked. Where is the parcel ?” 

Between sobs Rex answered— 

“The box wasn’t locked, and I did take a parcel, and I hid it in 
the summer-house down by the copse, and I took the string off it, 
but I thought I wouldn’t open it till I’d told you. And I wanted 
to tell you before dinner last night but you were crying in the 
drawing-room window.” 

“ Hush, Rex!” said Dora hastily. 

“You were, I say; I saw your eyes all wet.” 

‘“* Where is the parcel now, Rex?” asked the girl, as calmly as she 
could. 

“Why in the summer-house, and it’ll all get wet.” 

Dora rose and went to her room, where she looked in the box, 
and missed something which caused her to clasp her hands and turn 
pale. Then she glanced out at the pitiless rain, and taking down 
a waterproof proceeded to equip herself for a journey. 

On the stairs she met Rex. 
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“T’m going to find what you took away, Rex. ‘Tell me exactly 
where you put it?” 

The child minutely explained, and after saying a few words, 
calculated to convince him that he had acted very dishonourably, 
Dora left him with hanging head and tears of shame in his eyes. 

Now, directly after breakfast, Sir Edward Dearmouth was called 
into consultation on business matters by his mother, and Lord 
Branscombe donned a stout ulster and went out for his morning 
smoke. He walked in a leisurely way far from the house, to the 
amazement of the gardeners, who were all taking shelter in hot-houses 
and conservatories, with a praiseworthy dread of inconvenience in the 
present and rheumatism in the future. 

Having reached the wilderness part of the grounds, Lord Brans- 
combe found himself by the notable summer-house, where the children 
were generally the only visitors. Sundry wheel-barrows, carts and | 
horses, and other toys lay untidily about, and amongst them fluttered 
certain white bits of paper. A blast of wind and rain drove the 
explorer under shelter, and as he looked down amused at the 
improvised stable under the seat, where a patient wooden horse stood 
with his head in a very full bag of corn, his eyes fell upon his own 
name, before he had his present title, written on the back of a damp- 
looking letter. In much astonishment he lifted it, and found it had 
never been opened, although it had passed through the post to what 
had been his home in an uncle’s family. Recognising the writing, 
Lord Branscombe’s hand trembled as he tore it open. As he read it 
a flush rose to his forehead. It wasa letter he had longed and waited 
for in vain two long years ago. Why had it not reached him, and 
whence came it now? Excitement filled his mind, and his eyes 
wandered round the children’s play-house in search of some clue. 
A wet bit of brown paper fluttered under the seat near the patient 
horse, and on looking closer several letters were visible. They were 
all open, and addressed to Miss Morville. Two in his own writing. 
What he had once written he felt he might read. One was full of 
anxious tenderness and a desire to overcome some trifling coldness 
that had arisen from a misunderstanding with the girl he loved. 
The other—by heavens, he never wrote ¢iis /_ White with indignation 
he read, in,letfers so like his own he could scarce have known them 
apart— 





“ DeaR Miss MorviLLE,—I here return unopened the letter you 
have done me the honour to write. Circumstances have arisen which 
render it clearly impossible for me to continue any correspondence. 

“Truly yours, 


““G. BRANSCOMBE.” 


He looked up with wrathful gaze just as the wet umbrella of Dora 
Morville was thrust under the cover of the summer-house. 
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Her face was as pale as his, and indignation made her voice 
tremble, as she held out her bare hand from under her cloak, 
saying, “ My letters, Lord Branscombe!” in as imperative a voice as 
she could muster. 

“This is yours,” he answered in a pained voice, handing her one 
of the two she had supposed to be written by him ; “the other is a 
forgery ; and this letter addressed to me I see now for the first time !” 

The dark eyes of the girl were raised in speechless wonderment. 
She trembled, and reached out a hand to support herself against the 
side of the arbour. Both her hands were seized, and Lord Brans- 
combe bent his head in earnest supplication. 

“Child, child, can you not believe me? ‘Treachery has done its 
work for two years, but will you not trust me now? I have never 
swerved in my love, though the letter I now hold never reached me, 
and it was to have been the sign between us of reconciliation.” 

Lower and lower drooped Dora’s dark head. ‘The rain poured on, 
but the lovers heard it not. Pride and doubt melted away, and com- 
plete happiness held sway. In the house were cries of “ Where is 
Doxa?” and presently when she came in, Rex, who had earnestly 
watched for her, intercepted her in her headlong rush to escape meet- 
ing any one. 

“Why, Dora, what a time you’ve been! Couldn’t you find the 
parcel ?” he said, anxiously regarding her. 

“ Ves—yes, dear; I found it.” 

“Then it’s all right, I suppose? You aren’t angry any more?” 
and the boy’s wistful, wilful eyes peered wonderingly into the changed 
face before him. 

“Not angry, Rex,” she answered, stooping softly to kiss him. 
“TI am so happy, I must forgive you ! ” 

“ That’s right,” cried Dolly, who followed Rex upstairs, “ now we'll 
be jolly again. But, cousin Dora ”—and the sweet face was full of 
earnest inquiry—“ what makes you so happy just when Lord Brans- 
combe is? I heard him tell grandma he was ‘awfully glad’ of 
something.” 

“Go and find a fishing-book for Rex in my work-basket,” said 
Dora, in a half-stifled voice, for she was between tears and laughter. 
She stood to watch the two little cousins rush eagerly to the room 
where her work-basket had lain since morning, then obtained a few 
minutes of quiet realisation of recovered happiness before luncheon. 

Lord Branscombe had told her with sorrow and shame that he 
believed the writer of the letter forged in his name to be one of his 
own cousins, who for reasons of her own desired to separate him from 
Dora. His lips were sealed by regard for family honour, and so the 
plotting and treacherous young lady only met her punishment. But 
it was a hard one, when she read of a joyous wedding to a description 
of which the Morning Post devoted half a column. 

The nice old General read his fate in the happy consciousness of 
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Lord Branscombe and the blushing Dora. So did the fascinating 
Mrs. Dargrave ; but it is not certain that her suave powers may not 
soften fate yet, for there are those who say she is catching the old 
General’s heart in that happy state known as “ the rebound.” 

m MINNIE DOoUGLAs. 





















ONCE ONLY. 


ONcE only passeth the soul within life’s portal, 
Earth-chains to wear ; 

Once, in the dawn of an infant life, yet mortal, 
Man taketh share. 


Once, childish joys, with a child’s light toiling earned, 
All stainless seem ; 

Once, the drear lesson of sorrow, sorely learned, 
Ends childhood’s dream. 


Once only—ay, but for once—we wholly love ; 
Heart into heart : 

Pouring the wealth of its God-gifts from above, 
Love’s holier part. 


Once only—-thus it may chance—our love is dumb, 
Withered, or slain. 

Then once we cry to the heavens, “Shall it come 
Not once again?” 


Then roll the wearier years—the long cold years 
Till the death-call 

Whispers its half-dreaded joy through mortal fears 
Once, unto all. 


Once only passeth the soul beyond life’s prison, 
Earth-chains to sever ; 

Once only breaketh the Day—and light is risen 
Once, and for ever. 







OssertT H. HowartuH. 
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